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FOREWORD 


By  W.  McG.  Eagar 

Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

INTERNA'l'IONAL  conferences,  seldom  fruitful  in 
international  action,  frequently  produce  national 
reactions  of  importance,  and  this  aphorism  may  be 
applied,  with  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
Report,  to  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
held  in  New  York  in  193 1 . The  delegates  of  the  twenty- 
three  nations  there  represented  were  received  by  Miss 
(now  Dr.)  Helen  Keller  and  her  equally  famous 
teacher,  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy,  and  carried  away  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  amazing  results  which 
intelligent  friendship  can  achieve  in  releasing  deaf- 
blind  persons  from  the  double  prison  of  their  handicap. 
It  would  be  unfitting  to  issue  this  first  detailed  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  deaf-blind  in  this  country 
without  paying  a tribute  to  the  convincing  character  of 
the  Helen  Keller — Sullivan  Macy  partnership.  At  least 
one  member  of  the  British  delegation  returned  from 
New  York  in  1931  convinced  by  direct  contact  with 
those  two  great  women  that  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
done to  ensure  that  understanding  friendship  should  at 
least  be  offered  to  every  deaf-blind  person  in  this 
country. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a move  forward.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  had  already  collaborated  with  the 
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National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  providing  education 
for  deaf-blind  twin  infants,  and  in  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  number  of  such  children  was  almost  infinitesimal 
had  been  impressed  by  the  much  higher  incidence  of 
the  double  defect  in  later  age-groups.  Discussions 
which  I had  in  the  autumn  of  1931  with  Dr.  Alfred 
Eichholz,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  produced  the 
highly  satisfactory  information  that  the  Report  of  the 
investigation  he  already  had  in  hand  into  the  condition 
of  the  Deaf  in  England  and  Wales  would  contain  a 
substantial  section  on  the  Deaf-Blind.  That  Report 
appeared  in  1932;  it  referred  to  the  problem  of  the 
deaf-blind  of  all  ages  as  one  “of  considerable  magni- 
tude”; it  emphasized  the  value  of  training  and  place- 
ment for  the  younger  deaf-blind,  and  for  the  adults — 
the  great  mass  of  whom  were  no  longer  amenable  to 
training  or  able  for  employment — the  need  for  com- 
panionship and  friendship  “to  relieve  them  from  the 
misery  of  isolation,  misunderstanding  and  the  burden  of 
life  which  befalls  them  in  surroundings  where  they  are 
unwanted  ...”  to  “brighten  their  lives  and  bring  to 
them  the  means  of  maintaining  physical  health  and  of 
averting  the  onset  of  acute  depression  which  leads  to  a 
condition  indistinguishable  from  insanity.” 

That  deaf-blind  people  are  suffering  from  the 
“misery  of  isolation  and  misunderstanding”  and  from 
acute  depression  leading  in  some  cases  to  apparent 
insanity  has  for  years  past  been  insisted  on  by  Mr. 

H.  Tate*,  of  Bradford,  who  in  season  and  out  of 
season  has  pleaded  their  cause.  With  single-hearted 
devotion  he  has  sought  out  the  deaf-blind— in  lonely 
homes,  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  in  infirmaries  and 


*Mr.  Tate  achieved  his  90th  birthday  in  Februan 
awarded  the  O.B.E.  in  the  Coronation  Honours  in  1937.' 
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1938.  and  was 


mental  hospitals;  he  has  visited  them,  corresponded 
with  them,  provided  them  with  new  interests  and  new 
hope — to  some  he  has  brought  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  the  conviction  that  they  are  understood,  and  the 
immeasurable  happiness  of  being  no  longer  helplessly 
dependent  on  others.  The  present  movement  on  be- 
half of  the  deaf-blind  owes  much  to  Mr.  Tate’s  glowing 
advocacy  and  to  his  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
voluntary  personal  service. 

Under  such  various  influences  as  these  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  led  to  take  further  action. 
Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who  was  visiting  England  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1932,  wrote  a touchingly 
eloquent  letter  to  The  Times*  calling  attention  to  the 
condition  of  English  men  and  women  suffering  from 
the  same  handicap  as  her  own.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  following  on  a conference  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Royal 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  the 
N.I.B.  set  up  a Central  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Deaf-Blind  which,  in  addition,  included  representatives 
of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  as  well  as 
of  the  bodies  already  consulted.  After  the  deeply- 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  who  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Councillor  J.  A. 
Clydesdale,  of  Newcastle,  himself  a blind  man,  was 
appointed  Chairman,  and  the  development  of  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  since  that  date  owes  much  to  his  ability 
and  enthusiasm.  The  Committee  also  owed  much  in 
its  early  stages  to  the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett, 
then  head  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  at 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

•27th  September,  1932. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  any  constructive  plan 
required  fuller  and  more  accurate  information  than  was 
at  that  time  available  and,  in  particular,  that  there  was  a 
need  to  differentiate  different  types  of  cases  according 
to  the  completeness  or  partial  nature  of  either  or  both 
the  disabilities.  Procedure  by  questionnaire  was  found 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  although  it  brought  out  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  need  for  complete  ascertainment 
and  accurate  assessment  of  each  defect.  Existing  offi- 
cials of  agencies  both  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  were 
not  able  to  add  to  their  existing  work  a detailed  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  a number  of  special  cases,  par- 
ticularly when  such  cases  were  neither  registered  as 
blind  persons  nor  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  any 
Mission  for  the  Deaf.  The  employment  of  an  investi- 
gator was  therefore  seen  to  be  essential,  with  a view 
to  covering,  not  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales — 
though  that  would  have  been  desirable  had  adequate 
funds  been  available — but  an  area  large  enough  and 
representative  enough  to  provide  a satisfactory  statis- 
tical sample. 

The  Committee  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  K.  J.  Allison,  B.A.  (Com.),  at  one  time 
Sub-Warden  of  the  Victoria  Settlement,  Liverpool, 
and  subsequently  an  Assistant  in  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Public  Health  Department.  They  were 
equally  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  welcomed  the  initiative  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  had  itself  established  a Regional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-Blind.  Thanks  to  that  co-opera- 
tion, Miss  Allison  was  able  to  cover  the  whole  area  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association,  namely  the 
Counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
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Northumberland,  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire,  and,  at 
a later  stage  of  the  inquiry,  in  conjunction  with  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  County  of  Cheshire.  Local  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
and  Missions  for  the  Deaf,  where  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  area,  were  without  exception  sympathetic 
and  helpful.  Inquiries  were  also  made  at  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
deaf  pupils  with  defective  sight  which  might  later 
result  in  blindness.  Further  inquiries  were  made  from 
every  Public  Institution,  Mental  Hospital  and  Institu- 
tion for  Mental  Defectives  in  the  area,  and  it  may  be 
noted,  as  illustrating  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  that  in  such  institutions  twenty-two  deaf- 
blind  persons  were  found  of  whom  only  five  had 
previously  been  registered  as  blind. 

The  N.I.B.,  in  publishing  Miss  Allison’s  Report, 
desires  to  express  thanks  to  the  Northern  Coundes 
Association  for  the  Blind  (which  not  only  collaborated 
at  every  point  of  the  inquiry  but  also  met  a portion  of 
the  costs  entailed);  to  the  Missions,  Institutes  and 
Schools  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  authorities  of  the  Public 
Institutions  concerned;  to  the  Local  Societies  and 
Schools  for  the  Blind;  to  the  Local  Authority  Depart- 
ments responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  to 
the  many  Home  Teachers  and  officers  of  Agencies  and 
Public  Authorities  who  gave  Miss  Allison  invaluable 
help.  It  would  add  also  a word  of  appreciation  to 
Miss  Allison,  who  has  carried  through  a task  requiring 
both  tact  and  perseverance  with  complete  success.  It  is 
appropriate  to  add  here  that  she  is  now  pursuing  similar 
inquiries  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  defined  as  being  to 
ascertain  the  actual  number  of  deaf-blind  persons  in 
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the  North  of  England,  to  obtain  detailed  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances  and  needs,  and  to  find  out  how  far 
these  needs  were  being  met  by  the  existing  organizations 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  The  classifica- 
tion of  cases  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
is: — 

1.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 

IL  Blind  and  totally  deaf,  but  able  to  speak. 

III.  Blind  and  partially  deaf. 

IV.  Deaf  persons  with  defective  sight,  not 

certified  as  blind. 

A further  sub-division  could  be  made  in  each 
category  on  the  score  of  total  or  partial  blindness  and/ or 
deafness;  but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  information  on  this  point,  partly  because 
registration  cards  and  forms  of  certification  may  relate 
to  a condition  ascertained  at  some  earlier  date  since 
when  further  deterioration  may  have  occurred.  Pro- 
vision was  made  on  the  case  sheets  for  the  age  at  which 
both  defects  were  made  evident,  but  on  this  point  also 
sufficiently  reliable  information  was  not  always  obtain- 
able and  it  is  not  found  practicable  in  this  report  to 
base  any  conclusions  on  the  partial  information  which 
was  obtained . 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  of  value  to  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  Societies  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  and  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
public,  particularly  those  persons  who,  we  believe,  will 
give  personal  service  to  the  deaf-blind  once  they  know 
how  great  is  their  need. 

W.  McG.  E. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

IN  recent  years  a good  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  deaf-blind  and  their  needs,  and  how  they 
can  be  met.  A good  deal  more  has  yet  to  be  done, 
however,  before  the  general  public  realizes  that  this 
problem  exists  at  all.  A great  many  people  imagine 
that  all  the  blind  have  been  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinarily acute  hearing,  or  if  they  do  realize  that  a 
number  of  people  are  deprived  of  both  senses,  they 
assume  that  they  must  be  mentally  defective,  with  very 
occasional  exceptions  of  the  “Helen  Keller”  variety. 

Mercifully,  the  number  of  people  who  are  deprived 
of  both  sight  and  hearing  is  small,  but  their  needs  are 
great  and  they  themselves  as  a section  of  the  com- 
munity, are  inarticulate. 

Dr.  Eichholz,  in  his  report  on  the  deaf  in  1932,*  said : 

“As  a class,  the  deaf-blind  suffer  more  complete 
isolation  than  any  other  type  in  the  community.  Their 
double  affliction  means  more  than  a double  cut-off 
from  their  fellows.” 

.Anyone  who  has  any  imagination  can  realize  that  the 

*A  Study  of  the  Deaf  in  England  and  Wales  1930  to  1932.  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  3/-  net. 
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loss  of  sight  and  hearing  is  a catastrophe  which  isolates 
the  individual  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  in 
her  articles  in  the  New  Beacon*  Miss  Frieda  Le  Pla,  a 
deaf-blind  writer,  has  made  one  aware  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  a deaf-blind  person  has  to  face;  but 
the  extreme  loneliness,  mental  strain  and  feeling  of 
dependence  which  the  lack  of  sight  and  hearing  must 
involve  is  actually  unimaginable  to  a normal  person. 

The  lack  of  these  two  senses  must  produce  certain 
psychological  reactions  which  are  common  in  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  to  all  deaf-blind  persons.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a danger  in  assuming  that  the  deaf- 
blind  are  all  alike  and  have  similar  problems^ — but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  A person  who  is  born  deaf, 
for  instance,  and  loses  his  sight  in  middle  age  is  very 
different  from  the  person  who  is  born  blind  and  loses 
his  hearing  after  education  has  been  completed;  while 
a partially  deafened  blind  person,  having  a different  set 
of  conditions  to  contend  with  will  be  affected  in  yet 
another  way. 

There  are  a great  many  other  things  which  will 
influence  the  development  of  a deaf-blind  person. 
Home  environment,  education  and  training  are  impor- 
tant factors,  and  the  effect  of  the  degree  of  deafness  and 
blindness,  age  at  onset  of  the  defects,  and  their  cause — 
to  say  nothing  of  general  health  and  mental  capacity — 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  All  these  factors  make  it 
difficult  to  generalize  on  the  “problem  of  the  deaf- 
blind  which,  in  the  last  resort,  must  resolve  itself  into 
the  problem  of  the  individual. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  deaf-blind 
people  do  tend  to  develop  certain  characteristics  which 
they  themselves  recognize  and  try  to  fight  against. 

Beacon.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1936. 
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As  Miss  Le  Pla  has  written: 


“Even  with  all  the  help  that  the  companionship  of 
good  friends  and  books  can  give,  the  deaf-blind  are 
often  tempted  to  be  irritable  and  nervy,  subject  to 
depression,  suspicion,  and  unbalanced  emo- 
tionalism; resentful  of  slights,  sometimes  grudging 
others  pleasures  they  themselves  cannot  share,  and 
sometimes  ungracious  in  receiving  help.  Those  deaf- 
blind  who  are  of  idealistic  spirit  usually  recognize 
these  temptations  and  struggle  against  them.  Other 
deaf-blind  people  do  not  do  so,  and  readily  give  way 
to  any  mood  that  comes  along.” 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  terribly  handicapped 
people  should  be  subject  to  periods  of  intense  depres- 
sion, which  may,  in  cases  which  are  left  very  much 
to  themselves,  lead  to  chronic  melancholia.  It  is  also 
to  be  expected  that  people  who  live  so  much  within 
themselves  who  are  yet  aware  that  conversation  is  going 
on  around  them,  and  who  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
sighted  and  hearing  people,  should  become  a prey  to 
suspicion,  particularly  (as  Miss  Le  Pla  has  pointed  out) 
of  motives.  Moreover  in  dealing  with  deaf-blind  people 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  cannot  absorb 
information  and  knowledge  casually  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously as  sighted  and  hearing  people  do.  They  have 
to  be  told  directly  about  everything,  and  so  eager  are 
they  for  information  that  they  are  apt  to  accept  anything 
that  is  told  to  them  as  authoritative,  and  to  seize  on 
small  items  of  information,  and  turn  them  over  in  their 
minds,  sometimes  coming  to  wrong  conclusions.  A 
false  impression  once  given,  even  unwittingly,  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate,  and  in  consequence  the  deaf-blind 


are  often  regarded  as  “obstinate”  and  “peculiar”. 
“Childishness”  is  another  characteristic  with  which  the 
deaf-blind  are  apt  to  be  credited  by  the  unthinking ; it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  their  lives  are  so  circum- 
scribed that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  a sense 
of  proportion ; they  are  bound  to  attach  importance  to 
small  personal  attentions  and  to  take  tremendous 
delight  in  simple  pleasures  (as,  for  instance,  a walk  in  j 
the  park)  which  sighted  and  hearing  people  take  for 
granted.  Actually,  people  who  come  into  contact  with  j 
the  deaf-blind  realize  that  this  intense  appreciation  of  I 
personal  attentions,  and  determination  to  extract  every  } 
ounce  of  enjoyment  out  of  things,  more  than  offset  j 
the  somewhat  depressing  characteristics  which  have 
been  indicated. 

Any  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  must  be 
based  on  personal  service,  which  in  turn  must  aim  at  \ 
helping  the  deaf-blind  to  live  as  normal  a life  as  possible,  j 
To  be  effective,  such  service  must  not  only  recognize  | 
the  practical  difficulties  involved  but  must  take  into 
consideration  the  psychological  effects  of  the  physical 
deprivations.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  every  deaf-blind  person  presents  a different  pro- 
blem, and  that  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
part  played  by  the  various  factors  in  conditioning  the  ! 
behaviour  of  each  individual. 
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CHAPTER  II 


NEEDS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

The  general  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  having 
been  indicated,  it  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to 
deal  with  the  circumstances  of  the  various  categories 
in  age  groups  and  analyse  their  special  problems  and 
needs. 


Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

TABLE  A. 


Showing  Age  Distribution  and  Marital  State  of  persons  in 
the  Northern  Area  who  are  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(Category  I of  Inquiry) 


Age. 

Num- 

ber 

Sex. 

Male.  Female. 

Marital  State. 

Single.  Married.  Widowed. 

0—  5 
5—16 

3 

3 

1 1 

3 

— 

— 

16—21 

3 

1 

0 

3 

— 

— 

21—10 

23 

!) 

14 

23 

— 

— 

40—50 

20 

12 

8 

19 

1 

— 

50—65 

37 

15 

22 

26 

8 

3 

65 — 70 

10 

5 

5 

6 

2 

0 

70— 

15 

4 

11 

12 

— 

3 

Total 

111 

49 

62 

92 

11 

8 

For  other  details  of  this  category  see  Table  5 in  Appendix, 
(page  96). 
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General. 

The  most  seriously  handicapped  of  all  the  deaf-blind 
are  those  who  were  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  in 
infancy,  as  their  means  of  communication  with  others 
is  so  much  more  limited  by  reason  of  their  inability  to 
express  themselves  in  speech.  Even  those  who  are 
taught  to  speak  in  school  often  fail  to  make  themselves 
intelligible  after  a few  years  and  fall  back  on  the  use  of 
signs  and  finger  spelling. 

Everybody  can  understand  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munication with  a person  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
but  few  who  have  not  studied  problems  of  deafness 
realize  the  serious  limitations  of  those  who  cannot 
remember  ever  having  heard  speech.  Their  difficulties 
of  expressing  themselves  are  intensified  by  an  imper- 
fect use  of  language  and  a limited  vocabulary,  which, 
even  if  the  “mechanical”  difficulties  of  communication 
are  overcome,  tend  to  lead  to  misunderstandings  on 
both  sides. 

Many  people  who  can  use  the  Manual  Alphabet 
quickly  and  with  ease  when  talking  to  a deaf-blind 
person  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  receive  replies; 
and,  if  in  addition  the  syntax  is  peculiar  and  the  spelling 
weak,  sustained  conversation  becomes  impossible  ex- 
cept for  a person  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  deaf 
and  dumb  people,  and  the  use  of  the  sign  language.  The 
converse  is  also  true,  for  a deaf  and  dumb  person  may 
misunderstand  a message  which  is  spelt  on  to  his  hand 
even  when  conveyed  in  quite  simple  language,  owing 
to  some  ambiguity  which  would  not  be  obvious  to  a 
normal  hearing  person. 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  true  of  all  the  born-deaf, 
but  the  deaf-blind  have  the  added  disadvantage  that 
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they  cannot  watch  the  reactions  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  actually  talking,  to  see  whether  they 
are  making  themselves  understood,  and  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  elucidated  with  the  aid  of  a pencil  and  paper. 

More  than  any  others  the  deaf  and  dumb  blind 
require  companionship  and  understanding,  but  for 
them  such  companionship  is  hard  to  come  by.  Owing 
to  the  language  difficulty  they  feel  themselves  more  akin 
to  the  sighted  deaf  and  dumb  than  the  blind ; yet  they 
cannot  enter  into  most  of  the  entertainments  offered 
by  Missions  and  Clubs  for  the  Deaf  (which  are  purely 
of  a visual  nature),  and  they  are  cut  off  from  most  of 
the  social  intercourse,  because  the  deaf  and  dumb  use 
conventional  signs  to  such  a very  great  extent  among 
themselves,  and  conversation  which  has  to  be  spelled 
out  is  not  only  difficult  for  them  but  very  tedious.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  essential  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  blind 
should  have  plenty  of  resources  within  themselves, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  interests  which 
will  keep  not  only  their  hands  but  their  minds  plea- 
santly occupied. 

The  Child. 

Given  good  health,  the  primary  need  of  the  deaf- 
blind  child,  as  with  others,  is  educational ; but  educa- 
tion must  be  of  a very  special  nature  if  it  is  to  succeed 
even  in  giving  the  child  some  means  of  communication 
with  normal  people.  Fortunately,  the  problem  of  early 
training  and  education  does  not  arise  with  any  fre- 
quency, as,  in  the  Northern  area,  no  cases  under  the 
age  of  5 have  been  notified,  and  only  one  of  the  three 
children  of  school  age  is  considered  to  be  educable. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  experts,  and  Dr.  Eichholz 
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gave  expression  to  this  view  in  his  report,  that  the 
early  stages  of  education  are  best  undertaken  by 
teachers  for  the  deaf,  as  the  first  task  must  be  to  instil  a 
knowledge  of  language  and  speech.  Provision  for  the 
teaching  of  Braille  must  also  be  made,  and  for  this 
reason.  Dr.  Eichholz  recommended  that  education 
should  be  undertaken  in  schools  with  departments  for 
both  deaf  and  blind  children.  Even  when  individual 
instruction  can  be  given  over  long  periods,  the  diffi-  | 
culties  of  teaching  the  deaf-blind  are  immense,  as  a j 
teacher  for  the  deaf  cannot  employ  the  usual  methods  ; 
of  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  one  school  ' 
child  in  the  area  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a great  i 
deal  to  be  said  for  educating  a deaf-blind  child  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  though  it  is  probably  too  much  to 
expect  all  teachers  of  the  blind  to  understand  the  pro-  ' 
blems  involved  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  This  par-  } 
ticular  child  is  a boy,  now  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  I 
born  totally  deaf  and  lost  his  sight  in  infancy.  (See  j 
illustration  facing  page  i) . He  is  remarkably  intelligent, 
high-spirited  and  eager  to  learn,  and  has  been  educated  ! 
mainly  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  infant  class  at  ' 
Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  i 
From  the  first,  she  has  used  the  oral  method;  that  is,  i 
the  child  has  been  taught  to  understand  words  and 
to  say  them  himself  by  feeling  the  formation  of  his 
teacher’s  lips  as  she  speaks,  while  resting  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  on  her  throat.  This  method,  which  is 
used  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  other  highly  com- 
petent deaf-blind  people,  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  case  and,  living  as  he  does  among  children 
with  normal  powers  of  speech  who  talk  to  him  a 
good  deal  and  to  whom  he  “listens”  in  this  way,  he 
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has  been  able  to  extend  his  vocabulary  to  a greater 
degree  than  would  have  been  possible  had  he  lived 
among  other  deaf  children.  His  vocabulary  appears 
to  compare  favourably  with  that  of  sighted  deaf 
children  of  the  same  age,  and  his  articulation  is  remark- 
ably good.  He  has  now  moved  up  to  a class  of  boys  of 
his  own  age,  and  attempts  all  the  lessons  which  they  do. 
He  is  being  taught  to  associate  speech  with  Braille  and 
finger-spelling,  and  he  can  now  read  simple  language  in 
uncontracted  Braille  quite  well. 

d’he  chief  defect  of  this  system  of  education,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  rest  of  the  class  is  bound  to  suffer  to  a 
certain  extent  while  the  deaf-blind  child  is  receiving 
individual  instruction.  This  would  happen  equally  in  a 
a school  for  the  deaf.  No  method  of  education  which 
does  not  allow  for  a whole-time  teacher  for,  at  the  most, 
two  or  three  deaf-blind  children,  can  be  entirely 
satisfactory'. 

I'he  two  other  children  in  this  area  are  classed  as 
low-grade  mental  defectives.  One  is  paralysed  also, 
and  has  been  for  years  in  the  hospital  section  of  a 
Public  Assistance  Institution.  The  other  is  a boy  of 
14  years;  his  physical  development  is  quite  good;  he  is 
clean  in  his  habits  and  shows  some  signs  of  intelligence, 
but  information  supplied  by  the  responsible  Local 
Authority  reveals  that,  at  the  age  of  three,  he  was 
certified  as  mentally  defective  by  a School  Medical 
Officer  and  removed  to  a small  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  No  attempt 
to  give  him  special  education  was  ever  made,  though  it 
is  possible  that,  given  a proper  chance,  he  might  have 
been  found  to  be  educable.  At  this  stage,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  any  deviation  from  normal  routine  quite 
understandably  sends  him  into  a panic. 
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This  case  demonstrates  a need  for  early  ascertain-  | 
ment  and  co-operation  between  the  Blind  Welfare 
Societies,  Organizations  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  local 
Medical  Officers,  in  dealing  with  blind  and  defective 
children. 

The  Adolescent. 

Two  out  of  the  three  young  people  in  this  age  group 
are  also  mentally  defective,  and  both  are  being  cared 
for  in  mental  colonies,  attempts  at  educating  them 
having  proved  useless.  For  the  normal  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  occupational  training  after  leaving  school  is 
obviously  the  most  satisfactory  course,  and  should  be 
possible,  provided  the  child  has  a knowledge  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet  and  a reasonable  amount  of  manual  ^ 
dexterity.  Practically  all  the  occupational  training 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  North  of  England  are 
willing  to  accept  trainees  of  this  description,  and  a 
good  proportion  of  suitable  cases  have  in  the  past  been  , 
successfully  trained.  The  general  opinion  of  instructors 
seems  to  be  that,  though  the  first  stage  of  training  is 
necessarily  slow  and  difficult,  once  the  principle  of  the  , 
task  is  grasped,  progress  compares  well  with  the  j 
hearing  blind,  as  concentration  is  usually  more  sus- 
tained, owing  to  immunity  from  outside  distractions 
and  the  conversation  of  fellow  workers. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  one  possible  trainee 
in  this  category  (a  girl  who  lost  her  sight  during  her 
last  year  at  school)  is  now  receiving  instruction  in  a i 
workshop’s  training  department  as  a machine  knitter.  ' 
She  is  also  being  taught  Braille. 
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The  Adult:  (A)  Employable. 


Earlv  treatment  of  failing  eyesight  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  Missioners  for  the  Deaf  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  matter,  and  should  urge  mem- 
bers of  their  Missions  and  Clubs  to  have  an  expert 
diagnosis  immediately  their  eyesight  begins  to  fail. 
A number  do,  in  fact,  arrange  for  cases  which  are 
known  to  them  to  consult  ophthalmic  surgeons,  either 
privately  or  at  hospital,  and  pay  for  spectacles  in  neces- 
sitous cases.  This  is  an  excellent  service  which  should 
be  universal.  Workers  for  the  Deaf  might  also  make  a 
point  of  finding  out  if  their  Local  Authority  has  a 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Scheme,  and  if  so,  should 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  all  members  of  Deaf  Missions. 

The  occupational  resources  of  able-bodied  adults  w ho 
are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  are  so  limited  that,  whenever 
possible,  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  technical  training,  which  may  enable  them  to 
become  economically  independent.  Constant  occupa- 
tion and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  earning  his  living  is 
more  important,  in  fact,  to  the  mental  welfare  of  a deaf- 
blind  man  than  economic  independence. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  employment  open  to 
persons  in  this  category  is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  the  occupations  which  are  followed  in  Workshops  for 
the  Blind.  The  achievements  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
are  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  a theory  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  deaf-blind  could  be  trained 
to  the  higher  professions,  but  her  opportunities  for 
intellectual  advancement  were  quite  exceptional;  in 
this  country  higher  education  even  for  the  sighted  deaf 
is  limited  to  those  wLo  can  afford  to  pay  for  a private 
tutor.  In  actual  practice,  no  persons  in  this  category 
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have  been  discovered  who  have  sufficient  mastery  of 
language  even  to  earn  their  living  as  Braille  copyists,  an 
occupation  which  is  followed  successfully  by  several 
blind  persons  who  have  become  deaf  after  having 
received  a normal  education.  It  may  be  that,  given  the 
same  opportunities  as  Dr.  Keller,  a few  at  any  rate, 
might  have  become  equally  and  deservedly  renowned, 
for  their  achievements  in  the  circumstances  have  been 
remarkable.  One  woman,  for  instance,  who  lost  both 
sight  and  hearing  in  infancy,  was  educated  in  a school 
for  the  deaf  but  never  had  the  constant  companionship 
of  one  trained  person ; she  is  now  an  expert  chair-caner, 
reads  Braille  easily,  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  any  social 
gathering. 

Three  persons  in  the  21-40  age  group  (two  men  and  a 
woman)  are  .still  in  training,  and  only  one  of  these 
persons  commenced  training  immediately  after  leaving 
school.  Good  reports  have  been  received  about  all 
three.  Three  other  persons  in  this  age  group  are 
described  as  trainable,  but  two  who  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  have  refused,  one  being  a man  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  on  a farm  and  who  prefers  to  do  odd 
jobs  about  the  place,  and  the  other  a young  woman  who 
is  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  has  cultivated 
various  hobbies  which  keep  her  occupied.  The  remain- 
ing case  is  being  followed  up  and  will  probably  start 
training  in  the  near  future. 

Five  men  and  two  women  are  employed  in  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  in  the  trades  of  basket  making  (3), 
brush  making  (i),  firelighter  bundling — unskilled  (i), 
machine  knitting  (i),  chair  caning  (i).  Another  man 
who  is  not  totally  blind  is  employed  as  a door-to-door 
collector  by  the  local  Deaf  Mission.  The  one  person 
who  comes  under  the  heading  of  “trained  but  unem- 
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ploved”  worked  as  a boot  repairer  in  a workshop  for  the 
blind,  but  was  deeertified  some  years  ago,  and  has  only 
recently  been  admitted  again  to  the  Register  of  Blind 
Persons.  1 le  is  to  be  given  a trial  in  the  workshop  again 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  work  in  the  boot  repairing 
department. 

The  lot  of  those  who  are  in  training  schools  or  work- 
shops is  comparatively  fortunate  as  they  are  kept 
occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
found  that  all  of  them  had  other  interests  to  occupy 
the  time  when  they  were  not  working.  Apart  from  one 
who  is  in  a residential  training  school,  and  two  who  live 
in  hostels  for  blind  workers,  the  workers  and  trainees 
in  this  area  live  with  other  members  of  their  family; 
most  of  them  are  able  to  read  Braille,  and  all  but  three 
are  in  touch  with  their  local  Deaf  Missions. 

The  Adult:  (B)  Unemployable. 

The  majority  of  the  adults  in  this  category  (89  out 
of  a total  of  105)  are  unemployable,  and  it  falls  to  the 
Organizations  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
to  give  them  the  special  care  which  they  obviously 
require. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  lack  of  financial  resources 
available  to  the  Missions  and  Institutions  for  the  Deaf, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  blind  person  is,  in  practice,  depen- 
dent on  the  skill  of  the  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  for 
help  in  adjusting  himself  to  his  defects,  and  making  the 
most  of  the  resources  at  his  command. 

Apart  from  the  mentally  retarded  and  defective,  only 
a few  of  the  adult  unemployable  deaf-blind  have  lost 
their  sight  in  childhood,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
adjustment  to  blindness  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb. 
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who  throughout  their  life  depend  so  much  on  their 
eyesight,  and  train  themselves  to  watch  instead  of  to 
listen,  should  be  more  difficult  than  the  adjustment  to 
blindness  of  a normal  adult. 

Moreover,  the  training  of  a Home  Teacher  does  not, 
as  a rule,  fit  her  for  establishing  really  satisfactory 
understanding  with  a deaf  and  dumb  person,  nor  is  it 
fair  to  expect  her  to  understand  the  psychology  of  a 
born-deaf  person  and  the  intricacies  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage. Experienced  workers  for  the  deaf  know  that 
such  a knowledge  takes  years  to  acquire,  and  after  all, 
the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  also  deaf  and 
dumb  is  so  small  that,  from  the  Home  Teacher’s  point 
of  view,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  any  great  magnitude. 
In  fact  there  are  195  Home  Teachers  in  the  area,  and 
only  III  deaf-dumb-blind.  In  addition,  most  Home 
Teachers  have  not  got  the  time  to  devote  to  cases  of 
this  nature.  Even  if  a Home  Teacher  devotes  the  hour 
or  two  every  week  which  is  necessary  for  instruction, 
she  is  conscious  that  a number  of  other  blind  persons 
have  demands  upon  her  time,  while  the  majoritv  of 
Home  Teachers  cannot,  and  in  practice,  do  not  giv^e  as 
much  time  as  this  to  their  deaf-blind  cases.  In  any  case, 
unless  instruction  is  being  given,  sustained  conversa- 
tion IS  so  difficult  to  anyone  not  trained  to  understand 
the  born-deaf,  that  one  is  often  conscious  of  spending 
time  to  practically  no  purpose. 

The  Home  Teacher  then,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
knowledge  to  give  companionship  to  these  people.  The 
most  she  can  do  is  to  assist  them  by  teaching  them  to 
become  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  With  the  help  of 
relations  and  a good  deal  of  time  and  patience,  instruc- 
tion in  handicrafts  can  usually  be  given,  even  if  the 
teaching  of  Braille  or  Moon  is  impossible. 
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Men,  in  particular,  require  to  cultivate  interests  if 
they  are  to  retain  their  mental  balance : the  majority  of 
deaf  women  adjust  themselves  to  blindnesss  more 
easily  through  carrying  on  with  their  usual  household 
tasks.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
deaf-blind  woman  who  can  undertake  house  duties 
requires  no  other  interests  and  little  companionship. 
Even  if  she  is  unable  to  take  an  interest  in  reading, 
simple  handicrafts  are  a very  great  joy,  and  outings  are 
very  greatly  appreciated.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
communication  and  imperfect  know'ledge  of  language, 
teaching  is  not  an  easy  undertaking,  but  any  instruc- 
tion which  will  aid  a doubly  handicapped  person  to 
cultivate  some  means  of  self-expression  is  very  valuable. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  teaching  is  often 
made  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  pupil’s  poor  health, 
nervous  debility  and,  in  some  cases,  arrested  mental 
development. 

The  difficulties  of  teaching  Braille  or  Moon  type  are 
obvious.  The  reading  of  embossed  literature  means  a 
great  deal  in  the  lives  of  many  blind  persons  who  have 
become  too  deaf  to  enjoy  a normal  social  life,  but  the 
born-deaf  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  reading,  owing  once  more  to  their  limited 
knowledge  of  language.  Any  worker  among  the  deaf 
will  tell  one  that  only  a very  small  proportion  of  adults 
who  have  been  deaf  from  childhood  ever  learn  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  reading,  but  it  would  probably  be 
true  to  say  that  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sight  as  well  have  so  many  sources  of  entertainment 
closed  to  them  that  they  make  a determined  effort  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  reading  and  quite  often  succeed. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  only  70  of  the  1 1 1 persons  in 
Category  I have  sufficient  education  to  enable  them  to 
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understand  finger  spelling  (and  some  of  them  only  to 
a limited  degree)  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  26  read 
either  Braille  or  Moon,  and  that  three  others  (one  a 
school  child)  are  learning  Braille.  The  majority  appear 
to  read  intelligently  and  with  great  enjoyment,  though 
it  must  be  more  of  a stimulating  mental  exercise  than 
an  effortless  pleasure.  The  interesting  opinion  has  been  , 
expressed  that  deaf  people  prefer  to  read  Braille  rather  ! 
than  Moon  type  because,  once  they  have  memorized  ; 
the  contractions,  they  are  not  worried  and  confused  by  ' 
the  spelling  of  long  words.  It  is  a fact  that  whereas  1 
17  read  Braille,  only  9 read  Moon. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  it  is  amazing  what 
can  be  done  by  and  for  the  deaf-dumb-blind  (leaving 
aside,  for  the  moment,  those  of  sub-normal  intelligence) 
providing  they  have  sympathetic  and  expert  guidance 
as  soon  as  their  eyesight  fails.  Left  to  themselves  they  ' 
quickly  become  despondent  and  then  apathetic,  and  , 
after  a time  satisfactory  adjustment  becomes  impos- 
sible ; but,  if  they  are  made  to  realize  their  capabilities, 
they  are  only  too  eager  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  arousing  them  to  a realiza- 
tion of  the  possibilities  which  life  still  holds  for  them, 
and  a great  deal  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  Home 
Teacher  and  the  enthusiasm  which  she  puts  into  her 
task.  If  she  succeeds  in  convincing  the  friends  and 
relations  that  life  can  hold  more  for  a deaf-blind  person 
than  meals  and  meditation  in  a quiet  corner,  then  the 
battle  is  half-won. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  deaf-blind  cases  which  ' 
are  now  coming  on  the  register  are  being  tackled  in  the  | 
right  spirit ; but  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a certain 
amount  of  neglect  in  the  past.  For  example,  one  of 
the  cases  visited  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  was  a 
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man  of  50  who  had  earned  his  living  as  a labourer 
until  he  became  blind  at  the  age  of  43.  Apart  from 
meal  times,  he  now  spends  all  his  waking  hours  sit- 
ting quietly  in  a shed  in  the  backyard  of  the  house 
where  he  lives,  doing  absolutely  nothing.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  was  a mixture  of  bewilderment  and 
resentment  until  he  realized  that  he  had  visitors,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  understood  any- 
thing that  was  spelled  on  to  his  hand  as  he  merely 
nodded  and  smiled  at  everything.  As  he  was  able  to 
read  sighted  print  at  one  time  he  cannot  be  quite 
illiterate;  but  since  he  lost  his  sight  the  family  have 
made  no  attempt  to  establish  a satisfactory  method  of 
communication  and  have  let  him  sink  into  a mental 
coma  which  he  occasionally  interrupts  with  violent 
outbursts  of  temper.  A Home  Teacher  has  visited  the 
home  every  fortnight  for  some  years  with  the  domi- 
ciliary assistance  grant,  but  very  rarely  sees  the  man 
and  has  apparently  been  satisfied  to  know  that  he  is 
kept  clean  and  well  fed.  Whether  anything  can  yet 
be  done  for  the  man  or  whether  mental  degeneration 
is  now  too  advanced,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

A pleasant  contrast  is  provided  by  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  worked  as  a tailor’s  assistant  until  she  was 
45,  when  failing  eyesight  brought  her  on  to  the  Blind 
Register.  She  is  now  just  50  years  of  age,  and  has  in 
the  meantime  succeeded  in  learning  to  read  and  even 
write  Braille  fluently,  corresponding  with  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League.  In  spite  of 
poor  health  she  insists  on  living  alone,  keeps  her  house 
in  excellent  condition  and  when  she  has  any  spare  time 
does  a little  knitting.  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
this  woman  probably  had  superior  intelligence  to  begin 
with,  her  progress  is  extraordinar}^,  compared  with  the 
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man  who  lost  his  sight  about  the  same  time,  and  who  is 
surrounded  by  relations  who  should  have  been  able  to 
help  materially  in  his  adjustment.  It  may  be  that  they 
did  not  realize  the  possibilities. 

Reference  to  Table  5 in  the  Appendix  shows  that  the 
majority  of  the  persons  in  this  category  are  living  with 
friends  or  relations  who  are  usually  in  a position  to  give 
them  a fair  amount  of  companionship,  and  most  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  more  fortunate  than  the  case  j 
referred  to  above.  The  majority  are  unmarried  and  it  is  ; 
usual  to  find  that  they  are  living  with  parents  or  have  j 
found  a home  with  married  brothers  or  sisters  who,  | 
having  been  brought  up  with  them  from  childhood,  j 
understand  them  better  than  any  outsider  could,  and 
are  able  to  interpret  for  them.  In  8 out  of  the  1 1 cases 
who  are  married,  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  a sighted  deaf  person,  and  in  one  case,  deaf- 
blind  (Category  II).  As  a rule  the  attitude  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household  is  satisfactory,  and  indeed  ; 
it  is  amazing  to  find  the  extent  to  which  many  people  ’ 
sacrifice  their  pleasures  and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  an 
afflicted  member  of  the  family.  , 

Even  in  cases  where  the  relations  are  somewhat  ‘ 
impatient  and  unsympathetic,  the  deaf-dumb-blind 
person  is  usually  averse  to  leaving  them,  as  he  knows 
that  only  they  can  interpret  him  satisfactorily  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  Defective  and  the  Retarded. 

The  difficulties  of  adjustment  to  blindness  in  the 
case  of  normal  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  been 
indicated,  but  a much  greater  problem  arises  in  the 
case  of  the  defective  or  the  retarded. 
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I’he  reasons  for  unemployability  in  the  age  group 
21-40  have  been  examined.  They  show  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Home  Teachers  are  faced, 
and  are  as  follows: — 


(a)  Mentally  defective  or  deranged  - - 4 

(b)  Arrested  mental  development  (lack  of 

education)  -----  3 

(c)  Other  physical  defects  - - - i 

(d)  Combination  of  (b)  and  (c)  - - - i 

(e)  Poor  general  health  (all  women)  - - 3 

(f)  Training  unsuccessful  - - - - i 
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In  the  age  group  40-50,  eight  out  of  the  15  unemploy- 
able cases  are  either  insane,  mentally  defective  or 
seriously  retarded.  The  fact  that  blindness  became 
evident  about  the  age  of  40  or  over,  or  poor  general 
health,  accounts  for  the  others  not  having  been  trained 
for  employment. 

The  people  under  40  constitute  a particularly  difficult 
problem,  for  it  is  essential  that  they  should  cultivate 
interests  which  will  keep  them  healthy  and  their  minds 
pleasantly  occupied  if  they  are  not  to  degenerate  in 
later  life.  Admittedly,  in  some  cases  of  this  nature, 
instruction  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
but  even  those  who  are  mentally  defective  or  deranged 
are  much  more  normal  in  their  behaviour  if  they  are 
kept  occupied.  Occupational  therapy  has  proved  to  be 
of  such  value  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  involved  in  providing  the  deaf-blind — 
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even  the  retarded  and  mental  cases— with  some  form 
of  occupation.  Two  of  the  cases  are  low  grade  mental 
defectives  and  are  physically  incapable  of  any  task,  but 
the  real  problem  is  that  of  the  born-deaf,  blind  person 
who  has  received  no  education  whatever,  and  is  in 
consequence,  mentally  retarded.  Though  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  are  so  very  great,  there  are 
possibilities  where  there  is  intelligence. 

One  woman  (who  is  also  slightly  deformed  but  not 
totally  blind)  is  interested  in  various  forms  of  simple 
handwork  and  household  tasks.  In  her  case  good  home 
environment,  understanding  and  patience  in  teaching 
have  all  produced  a successful  result,  but  the  other 
three  are  not  so  happily  placed.  One  is  a youth  of  22, 
the  other  two  are  women,  aged  respectively  30  and  34. 
All  three  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  in  early  childhood, 
and  have  never  received  any  education,  owing,  in  two 
cases,  to  mistaken  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  mothers 
who  have  since  died.  One,  the  most  pleasant  and  amen- 
able of  the  three,  has  been  an  inmate  of  a mental  ward 
in  a Public  Assistance  Institution  for  some  years.  The 
other  two  are  living  with  relations,  but  while  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mental  cases,  they  have  become 
too  “difficult”  to  be  cared  for  in  an  ordinary  household. 
All  three  have,  at  various  times,  been  returned  from 
homes  for  the  blind  as  unsuitable,  and  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  no  home  or  institution  which  really  makes 
provision  for  such  cases  as  these. 

The  boy  lives  in  a country  district  and,  at  the  time 
when  the  case  was  first  investigated,  was  being  visited 
by  the  Home  Teacher  only  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months : she  had  been  unable  to  make  any  attempt  at 
gaining  his  confidence  as  a preliminary  to  instruction. 
The  other  two  cases  have  been  visited  rather  more 
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frequently,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  teaching 
was  made  in  one  case. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  none  of  these  three  cases 
has  received  sufficient  expert  care  for  a long  enough 
period  to  determine  whether  they  could  be  trained  to 
undertake  some  form  of  pastime  occupation.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  require  sympathetic  understanding 
and  a great  deal  of  individual  care  and  attention,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  they  are  bound  to 
degenerate  mentally,  and  become  yet  more  unbalanced 
as  they  grow  older.  Already,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
two  who  are  living  with  relations  will  have  to  be  moved 
to  a mental  colony. 


Cases  in  Institutions  and  Mental  Hospitals. 

The  need  of  the  adult  unemployable  deaf-blind  for 
companionship  and  occupation  has  already  been 
stressed,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  providing  ade- 
quate services  to  the  deaf-blind  who  live  in  Public 
Assistance  Institutions.  Though  there  are  only  17  cases 
in  this  category  who  are  resident  in  Institutions,  the 
proportion  is  high  compared  with  the  ordinary  blind 
population,  as  the  figures  given  in  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  show  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Public 
Assistance  Institutions  is  only  2.41  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
population  in  the  area.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
blind  in  mental  hospitals  and  homes  is  proportionately 
high. 

The  special  problems  involved  in  dealing  with  deaf- 
blind  cases  of  all  categories  who  are  resident  in  Institu- 
tions and  Mental  Hospitals  are  examined  on  page  60. 
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Blind  and  Totally  Deaf  but  able  to  speak. 

TABLE  B. 

Showing  Age  Distribution  and  Marital  State  of  persons  in  the 
Northern  Area  who  are  Blind  and  1 otally  Deaf  but  able  to  speak. 

{Category  II  of  Inquiry) 


Age. 

Number. 

s 

Male. 

ex. 

Female. 

Single. 

Marita!  Sti 

Married. 

ite. 

Widowed. 

Under  21 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21—40 

38 

13 

25 

29 

9 

— 

40—50 

55 

28 

27 

33 

22 

— 

50—65 

151 

51 

100 

88 

41 

22 

65—70 

57 

16 

41 

23 

15 

19 

70— 

82 

24 

58 

32 

10 

40 

Total 

383 

132 

251 

205 

97 

81 

For  Other  details  of  this  category  see  Table  6 in  Appendix, 
{page  98). 


General. 

This  category  includes  registered  blind  persons  who 
are  able  to  speak  and  have  a normal  knowledge  of 
language,  but  have  become  totally  deaf  to  speech.  It 
can  be  assumed  as  a rule  that  they  have  received  educa- 
tion in  a school  for  hearing  children,  and  in  fact,  this  is 
true  of  the  majority.  A few  have  been  educated  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  but  retained  sufficient  hearing 
long  enough  to  acquire  a normal  vocabulary.  Some 
who  attended  ordinary  elementary  schools  were  so  hard 
of  hearing  even  then  that  they  received  practically  no 
education. 

Though  the  persons  in  this  category  are  deprived  of 
the  two  faculties  which  many  people  would  regard  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  existence,  they  are  yet  not  so 
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isolated  as  the  born-deaf.  The  fact  that  they  have 
heard,  have  acquired  speech  and  language  and  there- 
fore can  express  themselves  in  a way  which  is  intelligible 
to  everyone,  makes  them  more  socially  acceptable.  Even 
if  they  are  quite  uneducated  and  unable  in  consequence 
to  receive  communication  satisfactorily,  their  burden 
is  lightened  if  they  can  talk  about  it — and  a good 
listener  can  always  express  sympathy  without  words. 

A difficulty  that  nrust  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  is 
that  a totally  deafened  person  tends,  after  a time,  to 
lose  his  power  of  intelligible  speech.  The  danger  is 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  a blind  person,  for  whereas  a 
sighted  deaf  man  may  soon  become  aware  from  the 
expression  on  a companion’s  face  that  his  clarity  of 
speech  has  become  impaired,  a blind-deaf  man  might 
go  on  talking  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
barely  audible,  and  friends,  from  an  excess  of  tact, 
might  omit  to  point  it  out  until  speech  had  deterioriated 
so  much  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow.  Constant 
eifort  is  required  if  clear  speech  is  to  be  retained,  for 
once  bad  habits  of  speech  have  been  formed,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  was  a totally  deaf-blind 
man  who  suggested  that  Institutes  and  Missions  for  the 
Deaf  should  have  classes  in  speech  training  and  voice 
production  for  the  benefit  of  the  severely  deafened.  He 
thought  that  there  were  bound  to  be  others  besides 
himself  who  were  afraid  of  losing  the  power  of 
clear  articulation  and  who  would  appreciate  expert 
help. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  there  would  ever  be 
much  demand  for  such  instruction,  judging  by  the 
failure  of  various  efforts  to  attract  the  deafened  to  lip- 
reading  classes  in  any  great  numbers.  The  Eichholz 
Report  remarked  on  the  “comparative  want  of  success 
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which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  welfare 
societies  for  the  deafened  in  this  country”,  and  noted 
that  returns  made  by  the  Deaf  Missions  show  that  only 
about  1.5  per  cent. of  the  members  are  deafened  persons. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  position  has 
altered,  for  they  have  very  little  in  common  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  who  are  also  blind  cannot 
even  appreciate  the  visual  entertainments  which  are 
arranged  by  the  Missions. 

The  task  of  helping  the  deafened  blind  to  retain 
clear  articulation  is  undoubtedly  a matter  for  experts, 
but  unfortunately  it  falls,  in  practice,  to  the  friends  and 
welfare  visitors,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 
Though  it  may  be  a difficult  if  not  impossible  task,  it 
should  not  be  shirked,  for  it  is  important  that  social 
contacts  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible. 

Necessity  for  Early  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

It  is  highly  desirable  for  everyone  to  seek  expert 
medical  advice  when  eyesight  or  hearing  begins  to  fail, 
but  eyesight  is  so  very  precious  to  the  deaf,  and  good 
hearing  equally  so  to  the  blind,  that  it  is  not  only 
desirable  but  essential  that  the  deaf  and  the  blind  should 
receive  expert  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  soon  as  the 
additional  defect  becomes  evident.  Unfortunately,  the 
deafened  are  very  rarely  in  touch  with  w'elfare  organiza- 
tions and  the  care  of  their  eyesight  has  to  be  left  to  their 
own  initiative ; but  it  is  important  that  welfare  workers 
for  the  blind  should  do  everything  in  their  pow'er  to 
encourage  and  assist  those  under  their  care  to  consult 
an  aural  specialist  at  the  first  signs  of  deafness.  Arrange- 
ments can  usually  be  made  for  consultation  at  hospitals, 
and  if  necessary  expenses  of  the  patient  and  a guide 
should  be  found. 
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Adjustment  to  the  Additional  Defect  and  Method  of 
C ommunication . 

Home  Teachers  and  visitors  frequently  experience 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  totally  deafened  blind  to  use 
the  Manual  Alphabet  as  a means  of  communication, 
particularly,  it  seems,  those  who  are  already  totally 
deaf  when  they  come  on  to  the  Blind  Register.  People 
who  become  completely  deaf  in  adult  life  seem  to  be 
rather  self-conscious  about  learning  finger-spelling, 
and  usually  prefer  to  depend  on  lip-reading  and  the 
written  word  as  long  as  they  have  any  sight.  The  Home 
Teacher  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  adjusting  such 
people  to  blindness,  as  they  insist  on  trj'ing  to  lip-read 
and  to  decipher  written  words  long  after  such  a method 
has  ceased  to  be  effective. 

The  blind  person  who  becomes  deaf  is  rather  easier 
from  the  Home  Teacher’s  point  of  view  because  she 
has  already  established  contact,  will  probably  have 
gained  his  confidence  and  may  have  taught  him  Braille 
or  Moon — which  can  always  serve  as  a means  of  com- 
munication if  all  else  fails.  Nevertheless,  such  a case 
usually  likes  to  make  an  attempt  to  hear  the  spoken 
word  even  when  hearing  is  practically  non-existent, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  deafness,  often  stubbornly 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  hearing  is  in  any  way  impaired. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  most  people  have  no  objection 
to  acknow  lodging  defective  vision  but  hate  to  admit  that 
their  hearing  is  imperfect,  which  seems  to  show  that  in 
the  popular  mind  there  is  a certain  amount  of  social 
stigma  attached  to  deafness.  In  any  case,  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  both  the  blind  person  who  becomes  deaf 
and  the  deaf  person  who  becomes  blind  to  learn  the 
Manual  Alphabet,  is  undoubtedly  based  on  a deep- 
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rooted  and  instinctive  desire  to  be  normal,  to  behave  as  , 
other  people,  and  to  retain  the  same  means  of  com-  j 
munication  as  long  as  possible.  The  welfare  worker  i 
for  the  deaf-blind  has  always  to  face  this  and  to  try  to 
show  that  such  an  attitude  only  cuts  off  the  deaf-blind 
from  the  normal  world  even  more  than  need  be,  and 
that  to  retain  contact  with  sighted  and  hearing  people 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  use  the  most  effective  means 
of  communication  open  to  them.  If  possible,  blind 
persons  whose  hearing  is  failing  should  be  taught  finger- 
spelling before  they  become  totally  deaf,  and  though 
they  are  usually  unwilling  they  can  often  be  persuaded 
to  learn  by  bringing  them  into  touch  with  someone 
who  has  no  other  means  of  understanding.  Once  the  , 
letters  are  learned — for  the  sake  of  someone  else — the 
ability  to  receive  communications  is  soon  acquired. 

Everything  in  the  life  of  a deaf-blind  person  depends 
on  establishing  an  intelligible  method  of  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Manual  Alpha- 
bet, as  adapted  for  deaf-blind  persons,  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  method.  Reference  to  Table  6a  at  the 
end  of  this  report,  however,  shows  that  only  220  out 
of  the  383  totally  deafened  persons  in  this  area  are 
able  to  receive  communications  in  this  way ; as  might  be 
expected,  the  proportion  is  much  higher  among  those 
under  50  than  among  the  older  people. 

The  rest  use  various  methods  of  communication,  one 
of  the  most  common  among  the  literate  being  the 
tracing  of  block  letters  on  the  hand.  A number  of  deaf- 
blind  people  prefer  this  method  and  steadily  refuse  to 
learn  the  Manual  Alphabet,  their  reason  being  that 
almost  any  sighted  person  can  form  block  letters,  while 
comparatively  few  are  familiar  with  the  IManual 
Alphabet.  Others  prefer  their  friends  to  take  hold 
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of  their  forefinger  and  trace  letters  on  a flat  surface 
or  even  in  the  air.  Some  have  sufficient  sight  to  read 
(always  with  great  difficulty)  large  print  or  writing. 
The  illiterate  depend  on  lip-reading,  if  they  have  any 
useful  sight,  or  a system  of  natural  signs  which  may  have 
been  evolved  in  the  family  circle  and  are  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  anyone  outside  it.  A few  have  really 
no  method  of  communication  apart  from  signs  tor  “yes” 
and  “no”  and  arrive  at  any  subject  by  a process  of 
elimination.  Incidentally,  the  amount  of  information 
which  can  be  gathered  by  this  means  is  surprising. 

The  following  table  shows  the  methods  used  for 


communication  with  the  totally  deafened. 

(a)  Educated. 

Manual  Alphabet  _ _ _ _ 220 

Learning  Manual  Alphabet  ' “ 3 

Block  letters  traced  on  the  hand  or  hold- 
ing the  forefinger  - - - - 24 

Sighted  print  and  lip-reading  ■ ■ 33 

Braille  or  Moon  type  - - - - 8 

Wooden  block  letters  - - - - 2 

Signs  I 

(Jb)  Semi-literate. 

Signs  and  lip-reading,  plus  a few  written 
words  - - - - - - II 

(c)  Mental  cases. 

Signs.  No  satisfactory  method  - - 20 

{d)  Illiterate. 

Lip-reading  -----  28 

Signs  - - _ - - _ 28 

No  method  of  communication  owing  to 

paralysis  _____  i 

(e)  Netc  cases. 

.\ccurate  information  not  obtainable  - 4 

^83 
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The  Employable. 

At  present  there  are  no  totally  deafened  blind  persons 
in  this  area  under  the  age  of  21,  and  only  93  persons 
under  the  age  of  ^o.  23  deaf-blind  persons  altogether 
are  employed  in  workshops  for  the  blind  or  as  Home 
Workers  in  the  following  trades: — 

Basket  and  skip  making  _ - - - 6 

Bedding  and  mattress  making  - - - 2 

Boot  repairing  _ _ _ - - 2 

Brush  making  _ _ _ - - i 

Mat  making  ------  i 

Chair  caning  ------  2 

Machine  knitting  -----  7 

Handloom  weaving  -----  i 

Braille  copying  -----  i 

Two  persons  are  otherwise  employed  elsewhere,  one 
being  a blinded  soldier  under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan’s ; 
the  other  is  employed  as  a casual  labourer.  Three 
persons  in  the  21-40  age  group  are  still  receiving 
technical  training,  and  the  remaining  68  are  classed  as 
unemployable,  apart  from  one  person  described  as 
trainable,  a girl  of  25,  whose  parents  refuse  to  have  her 
trained  for  any  occupation. 

Of  the  24  unemployable  persons  in  the  age  group 
21-40,  three  have  in  the  past  been  trained,  but  are  now 
unemployable  owing  to  poor  physical  condition  or  in- 
stability of  temperament.  Seventeen  others  are  un- 
employable or  untrainable  by  reason  of  poor  health, 
mental  deficiency  or  instability,  and  lack  of  education. 
Four  are  married  women. 
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The  Unemployable. 


Like  the  deaf  and  dumb  blind,  the  main  need  of  the 
totally  deafened — the  majority  of  whom  are  middle- 
aged  and  unemployable — is  for  companionship  and 
occupation;  but  the  task  of  meeting  this  need  is  con- 
siderably easier  as  they  have  the  language,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  the  outlook  on  life,  of  a normal  person. 
Provided  they  are  able  to  learn  and  understand  the 
Manual  Alphabet,  communication  can  easily  be  estab- 
lished and  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  is  slight, 
for  any  sighted  person  can  learn  the  Manual  Alphabet 
well  enough  to  spell  words  on  to  the  hand  of  a deaf- 
blind  person  in  a very  short  while. 

Even  so,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a prolonged  con- 
versation, even  with  the  most  intelligent  deaf-blind 
person,  involves  a certain  amount  of  physical  and  men- 
tal effort,  and  a corresponding  degree  of  nervous  strain, 
and  in  any  case,  casual  conversation  while  occupied 
with  other  tasks  is  obviously  impossible. 

Companionship  is  necessarily  so  limited  by  physical 
factors  that  it  is  essential  that  the  deaf-blind  should 
have  as  many  resources  as  possible  in  order  to  occupy 
themselves  during  their  many  hours  of  enforced  soli- 
tude. Literature  is  obviously  a great  stand-by,  if  in  the 
first  place,  they  can  be  taught  to  read,  and  the  ability 
to  correspond  with  sighted  and  blind  friends  through 
typewriting  and  Braille  should  be  cultivated  if  possible. 
Constructive  pastime  occupations  are  also  important 
and  are  possible  for  the  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that 
welfare  work  for  the  deaf-blind  is  essentially  a personal 
service  and  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual  have 
to  be  studied  carefully.  The  deaf-blind  are  dependent 
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to  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the  goodwill  of  others 
for  help  in  innumerable  undertakings,  and  quite  often 
there  are  various  small  services  which  a visitor  can 
undertake  which  even  the  best-intentioned  relatives  | 
cannot  render,  either  through  lack  of  time  or  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  deaf-blind  person  to  confide  in 
them.  The  deaf-blind  suffer  inevitably  from  a lack 
of  privacy  which  must  be  galling  to  anyone  of  an 
independent  spirit,  and  there  are  times  when  they  may 
prefer  to  entrust  transactions  of  a personal  or  private 
nature  to  someone  outside  the  family  circle.  In  addi- 
tion, they  may  require  assistance  in  personal  shopping, 
someone  to  act  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  visits  to 
doctor,  dentist  and  hospital,  an  interpreter  for  religious 
services,  or  simply  a guide  and  companion  on  short 
walks.  A number  of  deaf-blind  people  suffer  in  health 
simply  from  lack  of  exercise,  nerves  suffer  from  want  of 
outings  and  occasional  change  of  environment.  Many 
have  to  attend  hospital  for  various  ailments  or  for 
treatment  for  eyes  and  ears,  and  on  these  occasions  an 
interpreter  is  essential. 

Miss  Le  Pla,  in  one  of  her  published  articles,  has 
remarked  on  the  readiness  to  serve  others  which  is 
characteristic  of  so  many  deaf-blind  people,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  those  who  have  succeeded  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  their  physical  defects  are  always  very  ready 
to  help  the  more  backward.  This  is  very  natural,  for 
everyone  of  normal  intelligence  likes  to  feel  useful,  yet 
the  deaf-blind  must  feel  that  they  receive  much  more 
than  they  are  able  to  give,  for  their  opportunities  for 
disinterested  service  are  so  limited. 

Contact  with  each  other  is  therefore  very  valuable  for 
the  deaf-blind  (either  through  social  meetings,  at  a 
Holiday  Home  such  as  the  one  at  Hoylake,  or  simply  by 
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correspondence),  for  the  backward  and  mal-adjusted, 
are  helped  and  encouraged,  and  the  brighter  and  more 
intelligent  have  an  opportunity  for  service.  No  one  can 
possibly  understand  and  help  a person  who  loses  both 
sight  and  hearing  better  than  another  who  has  been 
through  the  same  experience,  and  succeeded,  in  spite 
of  everything,  in  living  a full  and  useful  life.  As  always, 
example  is  so  much  better  than  precept. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  unemployable  deaf- 
blind,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  much  most  of  them 
appreciate  outings,  socials  and  tea-parties — particularly 
in  the  company  of  an  efficient  interpreter — and  that  an 
annual  holiday  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  their  mental 
and  physical  welfare. 

I Some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  needs  of  the 
[ persons  in  this  category,  but  an  examination  of  their 
j actual  circumstances  shows  that,  while  very  few  are 
j actually  neglected,  the  majority  fall  far  short  of  the 
I ideal.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  such  a large 
proportion  are  either  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  assistance 
or  maintained  in  Homes  or  Institutions  out  of  public 
funds  shows  that  they  cannot  save  up  to  buy  themselves 
j little  luxuries  such  as  Braille  watches,  or  to  pay  for 
little  treats  and  day  outings  (when  the  expenses  of  a 
guide  often  have  to  be  found)  without  considerable 
hardship,  while  a holiday  is  an  impossibility  for  most 
of  them  unless  they  receive  extra  financial  assistance. 
This  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  a large  number  of  the 
hearing  blind,  but  the  deaf-blind  are  so  much  more 
handicapped  in  every  way,  that  discrimination  might 
be  exercised  in  their  favour  with  regard  to  extra  grants 
for  special  purposes.  A few  Blind  Welfare  Societies 
already  do  this,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Holiday 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Hoylake  some  Authorities 
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have  responded  to  an  appeal  to  assist  certain  deaf-blind 
people  to  have  a holiday  there,  but  the  practice  is  not 
by  any  means  general.  The  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League  makes  special  grants  to  members  in 
case  of  need,  but  as  only  about  half  the  totally  deaf-  ! 
blind  population  in  this  area  is  in  touch  with  the  League,  | 
a number  never  get  any  assistance  for  special  purposes.  J 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  only  220  deaf-blind  | 
out  of  383  are  familiar  with  the  Manual  Alphabet.  150 
are  able  to  read  either  Braille  or  Moon  type,  but  only  , 
a small  proportion  can  write  Braille,  while  not  more 
than  half  a dozen  can  use  a typewriter.  Only  112 
persons  are  in  touch  with  Deaf  Missions  or  are  known 
to  the  Missioner  and  practically  all  of  these  are  in  five 
towns — Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Newcastle, 
where  special  services  or  social  gatherings  for  the  deaf- 
blind  are  held  at  the  Missions,  and  Sheffield,  where 
the  Missioner  has  co-operated  with  the  Blind  Welfare 
Department  in  the  organization  of  weekly  classes.  A 
few  deaf-blind  from  Birkenhead  are  in  touch  with  the 
Liverpool  group,  while  the  special  socials  at  Man- 
chester attract  a number  of  deaf-blind  from  adjacent 
Lancashire  towns.  In  Birkenhead,  Bradford,  Liverpool, 
and  of  course  Hoylake,  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League 
is  very  active  in  arranging  social  gatherings,  but  apart 
from  these  centres,  there  are  large  areas  with  a number 
of  totally  deaf-blind  who  have  no  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing others.  Some  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  the 
only  deaf-blind  in  the  world,  and  have  been  singled  out 
by  a malignant  and  unjust  power  for  special  punishment. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  deaf-blind  in  different  areas,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  more  they  are  able  to  do,  the  happier  they  i 
are.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  time  which  a Home 
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Teacher  can  devote  to  her  cases,  and  even  more  on  her 
personality.  In  some  districts  every  deaf-blind  person — 
even  the  illiterate— had  a knowledge  of  some  form  of 
pastime  occupation,  the  results  of  which  they  were 
exceedingly  proud  to  display,  while  in  others  there  had 
been  practically  no  instruction — sometimes  because  the 
Home  Teacher  had  a large  district  to  cover  and  too 
many  cases  to  look  after,  but  occasionally  the  cause 
seemed  to  lie  in  want  of  enthusiasm  and  failure  to 
realize  the  possibilities.  To  quote  one  example,  a 
retiring  Home  Teacher  had  reported  a certain  deaf- 
blind  man  as  impossible  to  teach — she  had  been  trying 
for  two  or  three  years  to  induce  him  to  learn  the  Manual 
Alphabet,  without  success;  he  was  well-known  as  an 
obstinate  and  “difficult”  case.  Her  successor,  full  of 
cheerful  enthusiasm,  gained  his  confidence  in  the  course 
of  a few  weeks,  persuaded  him  to  learn  the  Manual 
Alphabet  and  to  take  up  hobbies  which  he  had  dropped 
on  losing  his  sight,  and  finally  aroused  his  interest  in 
Braille.  This  man  is  no  longer  a “problem”  case. 

Referring  to  reports  made  at  the  conclusion  of  investi- 
gations in  each  district,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  on 
the  whole  the  visits  of  the  Home  Teachers  are  either 
too  few  or  of  too  short  duration  to  enable  them  to 
render  the  best  possible  service  to  the  deaf-blind,  and 
voluntary'  workers  (who  could  perform  services  which 
no  Home  Teacher  could  possibly  find  time  for)  are 
conspicuously  lacking  throughout  the  area. 

The  Problem  of  Illiteracy. 

To  most  workers  the  illiterate  are  the  real  problem, 
as,  once  sight  and  hearing  fail,  satisfactory'  communica- 
tion is  really  impossible.  Even  if  education  has  been 
very  limited,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  teach  the 
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Manual  Alphabet  with  the  aid  of  capital  letters  formed 
with  cardboard  or  wood,  so  long  as  the  ability  to  read 
simple  words  has  at  one  time  been  acquired , but  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  completely  illiterate  and  are 
middle-aged  or  elderly  one  cannot  hope  to  do  more 
than  teach  them  the  names  of  a few  objects  and  proper 
names.  Even  this  is  sometimes  impossible  when  they 
are  too  nervous  to  receive  instruction.  This  fact  has 
to  be  faced  and  careful  consideration  has  to  be  given 
to  the  best  possible  means  of  helping  these  people. 

Apart  from  the  20  mental  cases,  the  number  of 
totally  deafened  persons  in  the  area  who  are  known  to  be 
quite  illiterate  is  56,  and  1 1 more  are  thought  to  be  so 
as  they  depend  purely  on  signs  or  lip-reading,  and  so 
far  have  failed  to  “take  in”  the  Manual  Alphabet.  All 
except  8 of  the  known  illiterate  are  women,  only  3 
are  under  50  years  of  age,  and  exactly  half  the  number 
(28)  have  sufficient  sight  to  lip-read  to  a certain  extent, 
though  in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey 
an  accurate  message  by  this  means.  The  others  depend 
on  signs  of  various  sorts  and  a few  are  extraordinarily 
quick  at  grasping  a subject ; dates  and  times  can  always 
be  conveyed,  as  none  are  so  backward  that  they  cannot 
recognize  numbers  when  traced  on  their  hand  or  with 
their  forefinger  on  a flat  surface. 

In  many  cases  the  Home  Teacher  has  to  rely  on 
neighbours  or  other  members  of  the  family  to  convey 
her  messages,  and  the  only  course  open  to  her  in  such 
cases  is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  these  people  in  giving  the 
deaf-blind  person  instruction  in  simple  handicrafts  or 
in  encouraging  him  to  keep  up  or  to  renew  special 
hobbies.  In  some  cases  the  enlistment  of  a voluntary 
worker  to  take  a deaf-blind  person  out  for  walks  would 
be  a very  useful  service.  Knitting  is  a great  stand-by 
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for  many  elderly  women,  and  even  if  they  have  never 
previously  knitted,  they  usually  have  some  idea  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done.  If  they  can  be  provided  with 
material  to  make  articles,  either  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves, their  friends  and  relations  or  for  some  definite 
charitable  object,  the  feeling  that  they  are  really  doing 
useful  work,  does  much  to  keep  them  happy.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  they  should  not  feel  that  they 
are  making  useless  articles;  even  the  most  amateur 
efforts  can  usually  produce  dishcloths  or  plain  knitted 
squares  which  can  be  stitched  together  and  made  into 
a cot  quilt  or  blanket.  Unless  the  health  is  too  poor, 
or  the  mentality  weak,  even  the  illiterate  can  often  be 
provided  with  sufficient  interests  to  keep  them  happily 
occupied,  given  a little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Teacher,  and  help  from  sighted  friends. 

Blind  and  Partially  Deaf. 

TABLE  C. 


Shotcing  Age  Distribution  and  Marital  State  of  persons  in  the 
Northern  Area  who  are  Blind  and  Partially  Deaf. 

{Category  III  of  Inquiry) 


Arc. 

Total. 

Sex. 

Male.  1 Female. 

Single. 

Marital  Su 

Married. 

ite. 

Widowed. 

5— IG 

8 

7 

1 

8 



. 

16—21 

2 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

21—40 

55 

21 

34 

42 

13 

— 

40—50 

90 

41 

49 

42 

39 

9 

50—65 

318 

132 

186 

107 

148 

63 

65—70 

147 

70 

77 

39 

65 

43 

70— 

435 

179 

256 

66 

100 

269 

Total 

1055 

u^— _ 

4.50 

605 

306 

365 

384 

For  other  details  of  this  Category  see  Table  7 in  Appendix, 
{page  100). 
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General. 


It  is  difficult,  failing  scientific  measurement,  to 
formulate  a standard  of  deafness  which  can  be  applied 
to  persons  in  this  category,  and  in  fact,  the  only  prac- 
tical test  is  response  to  the  human  voice.  An  enormous 
number  of  blind  people  are  reported  to  have  “slightly 
impaired  hearing”,  particularly  in  the  over  70  age 
group,  and  if  all  these  people  had  been  included  in  this 
category  it  would  probably  have  covered  about  half  the 
blind  population. 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  persons  included 
(68.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  are  those  who  are  too  deaf 
to  follow  an  ordinary  conversation  without  the  help  of 
an  aural  aid,  but  who  can  follow  the  conversation  of  one 
person  speaking  directly  to  them  in  a clear  raised  voice 
up  to  a distance  of  three  feet,  and  who  can  distinguish 
isolated  words  spoken  clearly  and  loudly  up  to  a 
distance  of  about  5 or  6 feet.  A very  familiar  voice  is 
often  heard  at  greater  distance.  The  classification  “hard 
of  hearing”  covers  a wide  range  of  deafness,  but  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sub-divide  further.  All 
in  the  category  are  more  or  less  seriously  handicapped, 
and  a number  are  so  deaf  that  they  can  only  distin- 
guish a few  words  spoken  right  into  their  ear  by  one 
familiar  voice.  For  most  practical  purposes,  such 
people  are  totally  deaf,  but  in  the  last  resort,  com- 
munication by  the  spoken  word  is  not  impossible,  and  i 
therefore  they  must  be  classed  as  hard  of  hearing. 

A slight  loss  of  hearing  which  to  the  sighted  may  be 
merely  an  inconvenience,  would  be  a ’calamity  to  the 
blind,  as  they  train  themselves  to  depend  on  their 
hearing  not  only  for  entertainment,  but  to  enable  them 
to  find  their  way  about,  to  judge  distances  and  so  on. 
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Eyesight  is  equally  precious  to  the  partially  deaf,  as  by 
careful  observation  they  can  locate  imperfectly-heard 
sounds  and  in  conversation  can  correlate  the  sounds 
heard  with  the  movement  of  the  speaker’s  lips. 

Special  Problems  of  the  Hard-of-Hearitig. 

The  partially  deafened  blind  are  not  nearly  so 
seriously  handicapped  as  the  totally  deaf,  as  they  are 
not  entirely  cut  off  from  aural  communication,  and 
adjustment  to  the  defects  is  considerably  easier.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  cut  off  very  largely  from  public 
entertainments,  such  as  concerts  and  lectures  and  from 
participation  in  religious  services,  and  they  miss  a great 
deal  of  social  intercourse  through  not  being  able  to 
follow  conversation  unless  it  is  addressed  to  them 
directly  in  a raised  voice.  The  constant  strain  of  trying 
to  hear  is  apt  to  make  them  nervous  and  irritable ; they 
miss  the  casual  interchange  of  household  gossip,  and 
when  they  hear  murmurings  around  them  often  imagine 
that  they  are  being  deliberately  excluded.  This  attitude 
is  sometimes  justified  as  friends  and  relations  of  the 
deaf  too  often  fall  into  the  habit  of  discussing  that 
person  in  their  presence,  knowing  that  they  will  not 
hear.  The  deaf  are  quick  to  realize  this,  and  naturally 
tend  to  become  suspicious  when  they  are  aware  of 
conversation  going  on  in  the  same  room. 

Misunderstandings  have  always  to  be  guarded  against 
as  it  is  characteristic  of  many  deaf  persons  to  pretend 
they  have  heard — either  through  the  fear  of  appearing 
stupid  or  to  avoid  troublesome  repetition — when  in 
fact  they  have  not,  and  the  fact  that  they  may  genuinely 
believe  that  they  understand  perfectly  w^hen  they  are 
really  under  a misapprehension  has  also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  once  more  the 
jiyiportance  of  medical  treatment  as  soon  as  deafness 
becomes  evident ; Home  Teachers  should  assure  them- 
selves that  all  blind  people  whose  hearing  becomes 
impaired  are  having  the  best  available  treatment. 


Hearing  Aids. 

The  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  persons  in 
this  category,  assuming  that  medical  skill  cannot  alle- 
viate the  condition,  is  to  help  them  utilize  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  the  hearing  that  remains  to  them. 
Results  of  research  undertaken  in  recent  years  by  Dr. 
Kerridge  in  London  and  by  Dr.  Littler,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  at  Manchester  University,  have  proved 
that  many  severely  deafened  persons  can  be  assisted 
to  hear  very  much  better  with  a suitable  type  of  aural 
aid;  but  it  is  important  that  the  choice  should  not  be 
left  to  them,  nor  should  recommendations  as  to  the 
type  required  be  left  to  a commercial  firm  which  is 
interested,  first  and  foremost,  in  sales  and  profit- 
making. The  deafened  want  to  hear  if  they  can,  and 
in  spite  of  much  useful  propaganda  work  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (which  has  drawn  up  a 
list  of  approved  dealers  and  published  a handbook  on 
the  choice  of  a hearing  aid)  many  people  who  can  ill 
afford  it  are  still  induced  every  day  to  spend  money  on 
much  advertised  instruments  for  which  exaggerated 
claims  are  made  by  their  sponsors,  and  which  often 
prove  to  be  almost  useless  to  the  purchaser.  Quite 
apart  from  their  unsuitability,  many  are  sold  at  a price 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  cost.  Dr.  Kerridge  has 
pointed  out: — * 


?“™Phlet  by  Dr.  Phyllis  M.  Tookey  Kerridge,  M.Sc. 
Ph.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  reprinted  from  The  Practitioner. 
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“The  position  would  be  simpler  if  all  the  instru- 
ments of  which  extravagant  claims  are  made  were 
valueless,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  scientific  in  principle,  and  some  good  in  detail, 
but  most  are  sold  without  discrimination.  Hearing 
testing,  which  is  often  carried  out  by  the  same  firms, 
could  be  carried  out  by  them  well  and  honestly,  but 
it  is  the  exception  to  find  this  done.” 

It  is  essential  that  the  blind,  to  whom  good  hearing 
is  so  valuable,  should  have  the  best  possible  guidance 
in  this  matter.  Experts  are  agreed  that  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  determining  whether  a hearing  aid  can 
help,  and  if  so,  what  type  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
any  particular  case,  is  to  have  in  the  first  place  an 
audiometer  test  conducted  by  experts  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  residual  hearing,  and  a further 
test  with  a range  of  typical  instruments  in  charge  of 
someone  who  understands  their  principles. 

In  the  area  of  the  survey,  IManchester  University 
Department  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dr. 
Tumarkin’s  clinic  in  Liverpool  provide  for  tests  of  this 
nature.  Following  the  decision  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  North- 
Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  hearing  aids  prescribed  by  properly 
qualified  persons,  a number  of  Authorities  have  already 
sent  blind  persons  to  Manchester  University,  and  have 
paid  a large  part  of  the  cost  of  any  hearing  aid  supplied. 
Some  of  these  people  have  had  to  travel  long  distances 
and  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  other  clinics  of  this 
nature  in  the  area. 
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The  Child. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Blind  Welfare  Organizations, 
and  a Colony  for  Mental  Defectives  have  between  them 
reported  eight  blind  children  of  school  age  who  have 
noticeably  defective  hearing,  seven  of  whom  are  boys. 
Two  boys  are  mentally  defective,  one  of  them  being  in 
a colony  and  the  other  cared  for  at  home.  The  girl  is 
crippled  and  epileptic,  and  lives  with  her  parents. 

The  remaining  five  boys  are  being  educated  at 
residential  Schools  for  the  Blind,  one  at  Liverpool,  one 
at  Manchester,  one  at  Newcastle  and  two  at  Leeds. 
They  all  have  to  sit  as  close  as  possible  to  the  teacher 
when  in  class,  and  the  two  boys  at  the  Leeds  school 
have  to  be  spoken  to  at  close  range  in  a clear  voice.  In 
practice  the  teacher  speaks  directly  to  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  class  listens,  and  though  they  are  being  educated 
as  normal  blind  children  they  are,  in  addition,  being 
taught  the  Manual  Alphabet.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  any  blind  children  whose  hearing  is  defective 
should  learn  finger-spelling  before  they  leave  school. 
All  these  children  are,  of  course,  under  medical 
supervision,  and  special  care  is  being  given  to  their 
hearing. 

The  Employable. 

Technical  training  for  the  partially  deafened  may  be 
disturbing  lor  their  fellow  trainees  who  are  not  deaf, 
but  is  not  nearly  such  a slow  process  as  instruction  by 
means  of  the  Manual  Alphabet.  Partial  deafness  should 
not  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  training. 

Only  two  persons  in  this  category  are  between  the 
ages  of  1 6 and  21.  Both  are  girls,  and  one  of  them  is  in 
a mental  hospital.  The  other  is  being  trained  as  a flat 
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machine  knitter  in  a Residential  Training  School  for  the 
Blind,  hour  other  trainees,  all  over  the  age  of  21,  are 
reported  as  being  partially  deafened.  One  had  been 
trained  as  a boot  and  shoe  repairer,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  in  his  district,  had  been  unemployed 
since  the  completion  of  training  some  years  previously. 
Representations  made  to  the  Authority  have  now 
resulted  in  his  entering  a workshop  for  a probationary 
period  of  training  in  another  occupation  which  promises 
better  prospect  of  employment. 

Three  of  the  five  trainees  are  having  medical  treat- 
ment and  may  have  their  hearing  tested  later.  One 
other  has  already  had  a hearing  test,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  found  that  an  aural  aid  would  be  of  no  benefit; 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  remaining 
case  to  have  an  audiometer  test. 

Only  7 cases  in  the  21-40  age  group  are  considered 
to  be  trainable,  and  there  is  some  doubt  concerning  two 
of  these  cases  owing  to  lack  of  education.  Two  others 
have  refused  training  under  pressure  from  their  family ; 
one  other  was  trained  as  a basket  maker  and  never 
employed  owing  to  poor  health,  but  his  health 
having  now  improved,  he  is  anxious  to  train  as  a 
Braille  copyist.  The  remaining  two  cases  are  being 
followed  up  with  a view  to  technical  training  if  pos- 
sible. 

57  persons  altogether  are  employed  in  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  or  as  Home  Workers,  in  the  following 
trades : — 


Basket  and  skip  making  - - - - 12 

Mat  making  ------  10 

Brush  making  . _ _ . _ y 

Rush  seating  ------  2 
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Cork  fender  making  -----  i 

Wood  chopping  and  bundling  (unskilled)  - 4 

Machine  knitting  -----  9 

Chair  caning  ------  6 

Hawker  (classed  as  Home  Worker)  - - i 

Braille  copying  -----  4 

Braille  proof  reading  -----  i 


57 

• A few  craft  workers  have  alternative  trades ; the  two 
whose  main  occupation  is  rush  seating  have  been 
trained  also  to  mat  making  and  skip  repairing  respec- 
tively and  three  of  the  chair  caners  can  turn  to  the 
making  of  light  baskets,  if  necessary. 

Two  of  the  seven  persons  classed  as  “otherwise  em- 
ployed” are  engaged  respectively  in  mat  making  and 
rug  making  for  St.  Dunstan’s.  The  others  work  on 
their  own  account,  two  as  newsagents,  one  as  a tea 
salesman,  one  as  a joiner,  and  one  as  a long-shoreman 
employed  by  a ferry  company. 

Most  of  the  workers  have  a number  of  other  interests 
and  hobbies,  and  51  out  of  the  total  of  64  workers 
read  Braille  or  Moon  type,  the  majority  being  Braille 
readers. 

The  Unemployable. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in  this 
category  are  classed  as  unemployable,  the  reason  being 
that  more  than  half  the  total  number  are  over  the  age  of 
65 ; in  fact,  just  over  40  per  cent,  are  over  70  years  of 
age.  A large  number  of  these  elderly  people  are  con- 
tented if  they  have  a comfortable  home,  sufficient  food 
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and  a nice  fire  to  sit  by,  and  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  instruction  of  any  sort  or  wish  for  any  outside 
entertainment.  The  majority,  however,  do  appreciate  a 
good  wireless  set.  Very  few  are  able  to  read  raised  type, 
but  in  most  cases  the  defects  are  of  fairly  recent  origin. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a number  among  the  middle- 
aged  whose  needs  must  be  considered.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  less  than  half  the  number  in  the  age  group 
21-40  are  classed  as  unemployable.  The  reasons  for 
unemployability  are  as  follows: — poor  general  health 
(7),  mentally  defective,  retarded  or  insane  (9),  training 
unsuccessful  (i),  age  at  onset  of  blindness — over  35  (i). 
Four  are  married  women. 

It  has  already  been  emphasized  that  the  best  service 
that  can  be  rendered  to  the  partially  deafened  is  to 
assist  them  to  hear  if  possible,  and  certainly  to  ascertain 
whether  personal  hearing  aids  can  be  of  any  use.  Many 
deafened  people  can  derive  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  in 
places  of  public  entertainment  when  amplifying  instru- 
ments with  earphones  for  individual  use  are  installed. 
Two  social  centres  for  the  blind  in  this  area  have  already 
installed  amplifiers  of  this  nature  for  the  benefit  of 
their  hard  of  hearing,  w'ho  naturally  attend  in  great 
numbers,  and  this  is  an  example  which  might  well  be 
followed  by  other  organizations. 

The  reading  of  embossed  literature  and  pastime 
occupations  are  almost  as  important  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  as  for  the  totally  deaf,  as  a number  are  too  deaf 
to  hear  anything  that  is  going  on  around  them,  and 
some  are  even  unable  to  enjoy  the  wireless,  however 
well  amplified.  Reference  to  Table  7A  shows  that 
21 1 are  readers — a much  smaller  proportion  than 
among  the  totally  deaf. 

To  a great  number  of  partially  deaf-blind,  however,  a 
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good  wireless  set  is  an  enormous  consolation,  even  more 
so  than  to  the  ordinary  blind,  as  the  deafened,  who  miss 
the  greater  part  of  any  public  entertainment  and  social 
intercourse,  rely  much  more  on  entertainment  in  their 
own  homes. 

.For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the  partially 
deafened  blind  who  have  sufficient  hearing  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  wireless  programmes,  should  be  the 
first  to  be  supplied  with  efficient  sets.  A number  of 
deaf-blind  can  only  hear  through  earphones,  but  a 
great  many  more  prefer  loud-speaker  sets,  as  they  find 
the  pressure  of  earphones  too  uncomfortable  to  be 
tolerated  for  very  long.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  set  should  be  installed  with  due  regard  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  deaf-blind  person,  who  will 
want  to  have  his  radio,  if  at  all  possible,  in  such  a 
position  that  he  can  sit  in  a comfortable  and  warm 
spot,  and  have  the  loud-speaker  on  a level  with  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  ear  with  which  he  hears  best. 
Also,  it  is  much  less  disturbing  for  the  family  and 
neighbours  alike  if  the  wireless  set  is  conveniently 
placed. 

As  a rule  this  matter  is  attended  to,  but  homes  have 
been  visited  where  the  wireless  set  appeared  to  have 
been  placed  with  more  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
the  family  than  of  the  deaf-blind  person.  For  example, 
one  elderly  lady  had  to  stand  and  lean  over  a dresser 
in  a very  uncomfortable  position  to  enable  her  to 
hear  anything  except  the  loudest  music.  A longer 
flex  to  the  loud-speaker  would  have  enabled  it  to  be 
moved  to  a table  by  her  arm-chair  whenever  it  was 
wanted. 
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Deaf  and  Partially  Blind. 

TABLE  D. 

Shotving  Age  Distribution  and  Marital  State  of  Persons  in  the 
Northern  Area  who  are  Deaf  and  Partially  Blind  but  not 
Registered  as  Blind. 

(Category  IV  of  Inquiry) 


.\ge. 

Total 

Sex. 

Male.  1 Female. 

Single. 

Marital  State. 

•Married.  jWidowed. 

Under  5 

-■ 



5— It) 

3 

3 

0 

3 

— 

— 

Iti— 21 

1 

0 

1 

1 

— 

— 

• 21—10 

11 

() 

5 

H 

— 

— 

40—50 

7 

5 

2 

() 

1 

— 

50 — ()5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1)5—70 

5 

2 

3 

5 

— 

— 

70— 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

30 

18 

12 

29 

1 

— 

For  other  details  of  this  Category  see  Table  8 in  Appendix, 
{page  102). 

Ascertainment. 


The  cases  which  are  grouped  together  in  this  category 
are  those  who  have  been  notified  by  Schools  and 
Missions  for  the  Deaf  as  having  highly  defective  sight, 
deaf  persons  who  have  been  on  the  Blind  Register  and 
been  later  decertified,  and  cases  notified  by  iMental  Hos- 
pitals who  are  not  actually  registered  as  blind.  A few 
cases  of  this  nature,  notified  by  Deaf  Missions  during 
the  course  of  inquiries  and  originally  included  in 
Category-  IV^,  have  since  been  certified  as  blind,  and 
have  therefore  been  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
category.  A number  of  cases  notified  by  iMental  Hos- 
pitals and  institutions  for  mental  defectives  should 
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certainly  be  on  the  Blind  Register,  as  lo  are  described 
. as  being  totally  blind ; but  they  have  never  been  certi- 
fied as  such,  and  are  therefore  included  in  this  category. 
The  cases  notified  by  Deaf  Schools  and  Missions  are 
few,  but  they  are  a serious  problem  as  it  is  difficult 
enough  for  the  deaf  to  obtain  work  which  will  make 
them  economically  independent  without  the  added 
defect  of  poor  vision. 

Education  and  Employment. 

Two  children  in  this  category,  both  boys,  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  are  at  present  being  educated  at  a School 
for  the  Deaf ; but  both  have  highly  defective  vision,  and 
will  probably  become  blind  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 
They  are  seriously  retarded  compared  with  children  of 
their  own  age,  as  they  received  practically  no  education 
until  the  respective  ages  of  9 and  14,  when  they  were 
sent  to  a Residential  School  for  the  Deaf.  They  now 
have  such  a short  period  for  instruction  that  the  teachers 
are  concentrating  in  giving  them  a reasonably  good 
vocabulary  and  teaching  them  how  to  spell  before  they 
leave  school.  Fortunately,  the  older  boy  (who  is 
described  as  having  the  language  of  a child  of  2|  and 
the  social  adjustments  of  a child  of  4 or  5),  has  a small 
amount  of  hearing,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
teach  him  speech  and  to  educate  him  as  much  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  multitone  apparatus  which  is 
used  for  the  infants  in  the  school.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  boy  will  ever  be  employable,  and  the 
prospect  of  either  of  them  ever  being  able  to  earn  their 
living  seems  remote. 

Of  the  adults,  only  three  are  employed,  one  as  a news- 
agent,  one  girl  as  a shop  assistant,  and  a man  as  a basket 
maker  in  a Workshop  for  the  Blind.  This 
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man  was 


employed  there  as  a blind  worker  but  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  register  of  blind  persons  owing  to 
improved  vision,  he  was  retained,  and  is  now  paid  on 
ordinary  piece-work  rates. 

The  Unemployable. 

There  are  only  seven  other  adults  who  are  not  inmates 
of  mental  hospitals  or  homes.  One  is  a married  woman, 
another  is  an  elderly  man,  and  one  young  woman  has 
never  required  to  earn  her  living.  Four,  who  are 
apparently  mentally  and  physically  fit,  have  to  be 
classed  as  unemployable  in  the  absence  of  special 
opportunities.  One  youth,  for  instance,  though  he  is 
only  20,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a job  so  far,  owing  to 
his  defective  vision,  yet  he  has  fair  sight  in  one  eye,  and 
is  not  certifiable  as  blind.  Another  was  trained  as  a 
blind  worker  and  since  his  decertification  has  never 
been  employed.  Another  has  been  unemployed  for  7 
years,  but  his  eyesight  has  only  recently  been  very 
defective,  and  he  is  now  receiving  treatment.  One 
solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  such  cases  would 
be  to  employ  them  at  sighted  tasks  in  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  for  if  their  eyesight  is  not  bad  enough  for  them 
to  be  registered  as  blind  persons,  it  is  presumed  that 
they  have  sufficient  sight  to  perform  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  required.  Actually,  one  or  two  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  in  the  area  do  make  a point  of  employing 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  when  possible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  various  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  but 
none  of  these  unemployed  partially  sighted  men  happen 
to  live  in  these  particular  districts. 

There  may  be  others  in  the  area,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  cases  who  are  not  on  the  register  of  blind  persons 
or  not  known  to  Schools  and  Missions  for  the  Deaf. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 

The  Deaf-Blind  in  Homes  and  Institutions. 

TABLE  E. 

Showing  Age  Distribution  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons  in  the 
Northern  Area  in  Homes  and  Institutions. 


Homes 

Public  Assistance 
Institutions. 

Total 

For 

Blind 

Men.  Wm. 

For 

Deaf 

Men.  Wm. 

Others 
Men.  Wm. 

Main 
Block 
Men.  Wm. 

Mental 
Wards 
Men.  Wm. 

Mn 

\v. 

Total. 

Cat.  I 

2 

4 

1 - 

3 

8 

4 

2 

10 

14 

24 

Cat.  II 

3 

8 

_ _ 

- 3 

7 

10 

3 

1 

13 

22 

35 

Cat.  Ill 

3 

7 

— — 

- 2 

11 

20 

4 

5 

18 

34 

52 

Cat.  IV 

- 1 

1 

1 

Totals 

8 

19 

1 1 

- 5 

21 

38 

11 

8 

41 

71 

112 

Homes. 

Five  persons  out  of  the  27  who  are  living  in  Homes 
for  the  Blind  are  employed  in  Workshops  and  make 
their  home  in  the  workers’  hostels.  The  others  are 
unemployable,  and  five  suffer  either  from  other  physical 
defects  or  very  poor  health — one  being  bedridden.  Five 
are  over  the  age  of  70. 

Most  Homes  for  the  Blind  admit  a small  number  of 
deaf-blind  persons,  but  they  do  not  always  appreciate 
the  need  for  special  provision  for  the  secondary  defect 
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of  such  residents.  Their  deafness  cuts  them  off  from 
general  conversation,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  enjoy  broadcast  programmes,  readings,  concerts, 
and  entertainments  which  are  provided  for  the  residents 
in  general.  Some  complain  that  other  residents  rarely 
talk  to  them  and  do  not  even  keep  them  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Home.  The  interests  of  the 
deaf-blind  are  so  circumscribed  that  these  small  matters 
mean  a great  deal  to  them.  For  example,  one  old  lady 
brooded  for  weeks  over  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been 
told,  until  a long  time  after  the  event,  that  the  Matron 
had  been  bereaved  of  a near  relation,  and  she  had 
therefore  been  unable  to  express  her  sympathy  at  the 
right  time,  as  the  others  had  done.  The  other  inmates 
of  the  Home  are  also  elderly  women,  and  they  doubtless 
find  it  tiresome  to  talk  to  her. 

Companionship  and  contact  with  the  outside  world 
is  of  vital  importance  to  such  cases.  Visits  by  the  Home 
Teacher  are  a valuable  contact,  but  when  she  visits 
the  Home  she  has,  as  a rule,  to  divide  her  time  between 
a number  of  residents,  and  the  deaf-blind  can  seldom 
have  more  than  their  fair  share,  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  not  enough.  In  any  case,  they  need  voluntary 
visitors  to  take  them  out  for  walks  and  to  give  the 
necessar\’  time  for  prolonged  conversations. 

Many  Homes  do  not  provide  to  any  extent  for 
pastime  occupations,  but  the  women,  at  any  rate,  are 
usually  kept  fairly  well  supplied  with  knitting,  and  most 
cases  in  Homes  are  readers  of  either  Braille  or  Moon. 

Only  two  cases  are  known  to  be  in  Homes  for  the 
Deaf.  Five  cases  are  in  homes  for  aged  or  ailing  women, 
two  being  bedridden  cases  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  two  in  a Home  for  Incurables 
(one  is  a middle-aged  and  fairly  active  woman)  and 
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one  in  a Home  for  Distressed  Gentlewomen.  Actually, 
these  women  have  as  many  interests  as  their  age  and 
health  allow,  and  are  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by 
their  Home  Teachers. 

Public  Assistance  Institutions. 

Altogether  there  are  17  deaf  and  dumb,  21  totally 
deaf  and  40  partially  deafened  blind  persons  in  P.  A. 
Institutions,  19  of  whom  are  in  mental  wards.  Rather 
more  than  half  of  those  in  Category  HI  (the  partially 
deaf)  are  bedridden  cases  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Infirmary  sections  late  in  life,  more  by  reason  of 
failing  health  than  any  other  cause.  Two  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  (including  one  case  of  dementia)  and  three 
of  the  totally  deafened  (including  one  case  of  dementia) 
are  also  bedridden. 

The  able-bodied  of  all  ages — particularly  the  totally 
deaf — are  the  problem,  for  they  do  require  much  more 
skilled  attention  than  is  possible  in  an»  Institution ; 
almost  invariably  they  deteriorate  mentally  if  they  are 
confined  in  an  Institution  with  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  at  present  in 
Institutions  have  been  inmates  for  a number  of  years, 
some  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  life  there,  and 
even  those  who  are  not  in  the  mental  wards  are 
described  as  “peculiar”  or  “excessively  nervous”.  None 
of  them  are  able  to  read  raised  type,  six  understand  i 
finger-spelling,  and  apart  from  three  women  who  are 
able  to  knit,  none  of  them  have  any  form  of  pastime  j 
occupation. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  a deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  person  is  as  happy  in  an  Institution  as  any- 
where else,  as  he  is  usually  the  only  one,  and  the 
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other  inmates  and  attendants  combine  to  give  him  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  This  may  be  true — in  a few 
cases — of  men,  but  only  so  long  as  they  are  able-bodied 
and  fit  to  potter  about  the  building  and  grounds,  doing 
odd  jobs ; one  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  an 
Institution  was  in  this  happy  position  until  he  became 
susceptible  to  bronchitis  and  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue working  in  the  grounds.  At  the  age  of  64,  he  is 
now  in  the  mental  ward.  The  women  very  rarely  have 
any  interests  to  occupy  them,  and  almost  without 
exception  spend  their  days  sitting  in  a corner  doing 
nothing.  Many  sighted  and  hearing  women  in  Institu- 
tions do  the  same  thing,  but  at  least  they  are  able  to 
talk  to  each  other  and  look  at  newspapers  and  listen  to 
the  wireless  which  is  now  almost  universally  installed. 

The  totally  deaf  w ho  are  able  to  speak  are  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  particularly 
those  who  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  Braille,  Moon 
or  handicrafts  before  admission  to  the  Institution. 
Apart  from  one  girl  in  this  category  who  is  actually  a 
workshop  employee,  and  who  has  to  make  her  home  at 
the  Institution  owing  to  her  complete  irresponsibility 
in  money  matters,  only  three  cases  are  able  to  keep 
themselves  fully  and  happily  occupied  with  reading, 
Braille  writing  and  handwork,  and  though  six  more  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  read  embossed  type,  not  all  of 
them  are  being  kept  supplied  with  literature.  Most 
suffer  from  lack  of  companionship  and  at  least  five 
would  welcome  admission  to  a permanent  Home  for 
the  Deaf-blind. 

The  hard  of  hearing  are  almost  as  isolated,  and 
visitors  find  it  even  more  embarrassing  to  talk  to  them 
as  all  the  other  inmates  can  hear  and  frequently  join 
in  the  conversation. 
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The  Institution  cases,  with  a few  exceptions,  do  not 
receive  the  attention  that  they  require.  In  big  cities 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  it  is  the  custom  for 
a Home  Teacher  to  visit  the  Institutions  for  a half-day 
every  fortnight,  but  there  are  so  many  blind  people 
to  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  of  them  more 
than  a few  minutes  except  in  special  circumstances.  In 
most  areas,  the  Institutions  are  visited  only  once  a 
month  and  some  only  quarterly.  Much  more  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  pastime  occupations, 
and  the  objection  made  by  one  Home  Teacher  that  the 
Institution  officials  “would  never  allow  it”  was  not 
borne  out  when  the  Master  and  Sister  in  charge  were 
actually  approached.  As  a rule,  the  staff  of  Institutions 
will  co-operate  when  the  special  needs  of  deaf-blind 
cases  are  put  before  them. 

The  Deaf-Blind  in  Mental  Hospitals  and 
Institutions  for  Mental  Defectives. 

TABLE  F. 


Showing  Age  Distribution  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons  in  the  Northern 
Area  in  Mental  Hospitals  and  Institutioiis  for  Mental  Defectives. 
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Mental  Hospitals . 

The  proportion  of  blind  persons  in  Mental  Hospitals 
in  the  Northern  Counties  is  1.04  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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blind  population,  according  to  figures  extracted  from 
the  most  recent  report.  The  proportion  of  the  deaf- 
blind  (all  four  categories)  in  Mental  Hospitals  is  3.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number — rather  more  than  three 
times  as  many,  but  not  as  high  as  the  proportion  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  in  Mental  Hospitals  as  compared  with 
the  hearing,  which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Eichholz  in  his 
report.  In  that  he  said  that  “the  proportion  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  Mental  Hospitals  and  Poor  Law  Institutions 
is  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  hearing  persons”. 

Of  the  total  of  55  cases,  six  are  in  Colonies  for  Mental 
Defectives,  the  remaining  49  being  in  Mental  Hospitals. 

The  ages  of  the  cases  in  Institutions  and  Colonies  for 
Mental  Defectives  range  from  10  to  24,  and  two,  a girl 
of  17  and  a man  of  24,  are  able  to  follow  pastime 
occupations. 

Of  the  49  cases  in  mental  hospitals,  28  are  men  and 
21  women,  one  of  whom  has  been  a voluntary  patient 
for  a number  of  years,  but  is  now  anxious  to  move  to  a 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Unfortunately,  the  responsible 
Local  Authority  has  so  far  declined  to  respond  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  maintain  her  in  a Home  for 
the  Blind,  on  the  grounds  that  she  is  “quite  happy 
where  she  is”. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  a few 
deaf-blind  persons  in  Mental  Hospitals  who  are  not 
really  insane,  or  who  were  not  insane  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  diagnose 
mental  abnormality  in  a person  who  is  handicapped  in 
the  expression  of  feelings  or  thoughts  by  deafness  and 
blindness,  particularly  when  the  double  handicap  is 
accompanied  by,  or  has  produced,  a high  degree  of 
irritability,  bad  temper,  and  eccentric  habits.  In  some 
cases,  some  degree  of  mental  deterioration  is  inevitable, 
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often  taking  the  form  of  auditory  hallucinations  and 
illusions  of  persecution;  in  others,  sanity  should  be 
preserved  if  the  conditions  set  up  by  the  double  defect 
are  adequately  compensated. 

One  or  t-wo  cases  can  be  given  as  examples ; — 

{a)  A man  of  47  vv^ho  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  in 
a Mental  Hospital,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
which  says  “this  man  can  hear,  but  cannot  understand 
speech;  he  is  noisy  and  impulsive  and  has  hallucina- 
tions; is  classified  as  a low-grade  mental  defective;” 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Missioner  for  the  Deaf  for  that 
area  says  that  he  is  probably  not  mentally  defective, 
as  he  received  a normal  education  at  a School  for  the 
Deaf,  understands  finger-spelling  to  a certain  extent, 
and  does  rug  making  as  a pastime  occupation,  but  he  is  a 
peculiar  and  difficult  man,  and  he  drifted  into  an 
Institution  and  from  there  to  the  Mental  Hospital,  for 
want  of  a better  home. 

{b)  A man  who  is  totally  deaf  but  able  to  speak  has 
been  in  a small  Mental  Institution  for  12  years  and  is 
now  64  years  of  age.  He  was  deaf  before  admission  and 
his  eyesight  was  failing  but  he  was  not  actually  certified 
as  blind  and  was  not  known  to  any  welfare  organization. 
Further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  his  only  living 
relative  had  sent  him  to  a Poor  Law  Institution  when 
he  lost  his  hearing  and  his  eyesight  was  failing,  as  she 
considered  he  was  of  no  further  use  in  the  world.  From 
there  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mental  Hospital  where 
he  is  now.  His  sister  maintained  that  there  was  never  ' 
anything  wrong  with  him  mentally,  and  affected  to  be  ! 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  in  a Mental 
Hospital.  He  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  occupy  him- 
self with  during  those  years,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
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surprising  that  he  has  occasional  outbursts  of  violent 
temper.  When  visited,  he  recognized  the  Manual 
Alphabet  and  was  able  to  understand  a simple  sen- 
tence, though  no  one  had  spoken  to  him  in  this  way  for 
over  10  years  and  the  attendants  at  the  Institution  did 
not  even  know  that  he  understood  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet. 

(c)  A man  now  43  years  of  age  has  been  in  a Mental 
Hospital  for  eight  years,  but  he  is  a highly  intelli- 
gent man,  understands  finger-spelling,  is  an  expert 
Braillist  and  amuses  himself  by  writing  fiction,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  is  “not 
without  merit”.  He  was  found  wandering  in  Leeds  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  gave  an  account  of  himself 
to  the  Police  which  was  found  to  be  entirely  untrue. 
On  being  put  in  a Public  Assistance  Institution,  he 
attempted  to  get  away  and  resisted  capture  with  a 
certain  amount  of  violence,  and  on  being  forcibly 
detained,  continued  to  behave  violently  and  cause  a 
good  deal  of  disturbance,  all  of  which  resulted  in  him 
being  regarded  as  a dangerous  lunatic.  The  Medical 
Superintendent  recently  reported: — 

“I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  he  were 
amongst  other  deaf  and  blind  patients  and  also 
nurses  who  could  talk  to  him  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  the  environment  would  be  much  happier 
for  him.  He  certainly  has  not  shown  any  dangerous 
propensities  since  he  has  been  here,  beyond  a certain 
amount  of  petulance  and  bad  temper  which  could 
easily  be  explained  by  his  sense  of  deprivation.” 

Prolonged  negotiation  with  the  responsible  Local 
Authority  has  at  last  resulted  in  this  man  being  allowed 
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to  spend  a month  at  the  Hoylake  Holiday  Home  at 
the  expense  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  his  permanent  discharge  from  the 
asylum  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

These  and  other  cases  known  to  workers  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  illustrate  the  danger  of  deaf-blind  persons 
being  certified  as  insane  and  detained  in  Mental  Hos- 
pitals without  the  safeguard  which  special  treatment 
and  perhaps  temporary  detention  in  suitable  environ- 
ment would  provide.  Many  of  the  deaf-blind  persons 
who  are  certified  as  insane  are  obviously  deranged  and 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  special  treatment  before 
being  certified. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  cases 
of  chronic  melancholia  would  not  have  been  certifiable 
if  they  had  been  enabled  to  occupy  their  hands  and 
minds,  and  been  given  the  benefit  of  intelligent  com- 
panionship. 

During  the  course  of  investigations  it  has  been  found 
that  in  some  districts  the  Blind  Welfare  Societies  or 
Departments  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  cases  who  are 
admitted  to  Mental  Hospitals  apart  from  an  annual 
inquiry  as  to  their  welfare.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  if  they  have  been  able  to  read  or  engage  in  pastime 
occupations  the  asylum  officials  should  be  informed  of 
this  fact,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  readers 
to  be  kept  supplied  with  literature  unless  their  mental 
degeneration  is  too  advanced. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 
Part  I Existing  Services 

HE  previous  chapters  have  dealt  with  the  special 


JL  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  it 
now  remains  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
welfare  services,  and  to  determine  whether  they  are 
adequate,  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  being  utilized  to 
the  full.  If  they  are  not  adequate,  then  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  they  can  be  made  more  effective 
or  whether  some  additional  organization  is  required. 

Education  and  Training, 

It  is  evident  that  the  facilities  in  this  area  for  educa- 
tion, training  and  employment  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  deaf-blind.  In  addition,  deaf-blind  cases 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  area  for  education  and  training. 
The  London  County  Council  Special  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Penn,  which  has  a small  section  devoted  to  the 
education  of  blind,  and  partially  blind,  deaf  children, 
admits  cases  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  deaf- 
blind  trainees  can  be  sent  to  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Leatherhead,  where  a special  feature  has  been 
made  of  the  training  of  deaf-blind  persons. 

Some  cases  have  been  discovered  where  education 
and  occupational  training  have  been  neglected,  but 


this  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  parents,  though  occasion- 
ally local  officials  are  partly,  at  least,  to  blame.  A case 
in  point  is  that  of  a deaf  and  dumb  boy  with  defective 
vision  (Category  IV)  who  attended  the  local  elementary 
school  in  a small  town  until  he  was  fourteen,  and  is  now 
so  retarded  that  his  two  years  at  the  Deaf  School  in 
Leeds  cannot  possibly  make  up  for  the  years  he  has  lost. 

Children  who  leave  Schools  for  the  Blind  are,  of 
course,  invariably  referred  to  the  responsible  Agency 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  it  is  a usual,  though 
not  a universal  practice,  for  the  names  of  children 
leaving  Schools  for  the  Deaf  to  be  given  to  the 
Missioner  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  adult  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  district.  There  are  very  few  young  persons 
among  the  deaf-blind,  but  prevention  and  early  care  at 
the  onset  of  the  defects  are  so  important  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  deaf  children  leaving  school  with 
defective  sight  to  be  referred  to  the  local  organizations 
for  the  welfare  of  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

I 

The  Home  Teaching  Service.  { 

As  practically  all  the  deaf-blind  are  unemployable, 
any  attempt  to  assess  the  efficiency  of  the  welfare  ser- 
vices with  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  i 
resolves  itself  very  largely  into  an  examination  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
recent  years  the  Service  has  improved  generally,  owing 
partly  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Home  Teachers 
employed  throughout  the  area,  and  partly  to  the  higher 
standard  of  qualification  and  training  demanded.  In 
addition,  propaganda  carried  out  by  the  Counties 
Associations  has  roused  a great  deal  more  interest  in  the 
deaf-blind  and  a realization  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  Blind  Welfare  Societies  of  their  respon- 
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sibility  towards  these  people.  Even  during  the  two  years 
of  this  survey,  there  has  been  a vast  improvement,  and 
Home  Teachers  now  seem  to  be  much  more  aware  of 
all  the  services  they  can  render  to  the  deaf-blind,  and 
of  the  facilities  which  are  available  for  their  special 
benefit. 


Training  of  Home  Teachers. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  train- 
ing of  Home  Teachers  fits  them  for  dealing  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  deaf-blind;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  proportion  of  deaf-blind  is  only 
6.26  per  cent,  of  the  blind  population,  and  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  blind  in  the  area  are  actually  outnumbered 
by  the  Home  Teachers.  However  pressing  the  needs  of 
the  deaf-blind,  one  must  keep  a sense  of  proportion, 
and  a discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  training  in 
general  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  only  persons 
with  years  of  constant  association  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  really  understand  them,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not;  to  be  expected  that  the  Home  Teachers  should 
be  entirely  fitted  to  deal  with  this  very  difficult  pro- 
blem. None  the  less,  any  Home  Teachers  who  have 
cases  of  this  nature  on  their  register  should  make  an 
effort  to  get  some  idea  of  the  general  problems  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  this  need  not  take  a great  deal  of 
time.  Talks  with  a Missioner  for  the  Deaf  and  a visit 
to  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  would  help,  but 
nothing  brings  home  the  difficulties  of  a born-deaf 
person  more  forcibly  than  a day  spent  in  a Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,  and  most  Home  Teachers  could  arrange 
this. 

Another  qualification  for  dealing  with  the  deaf-blind, 
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which  can  be  very  easily  acquired,  is  a knowledge  of 
the  Manual  Alphabet  as  used  by  the  sighted  deaf,  as 
not  only  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  people  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  previous  to  losing  their  sight,  may  be 
familiar  with  the  two-handed  Manual  Alphabet,  and 
though  the  differences  are  so  slight  the  process  of 
adaptation  to  the  Alphabet  as  adapted  for  the  deaf- 
blind  is  often  slow.  It  is  essential  that  the  Home 
Teacher  should  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  form 
favoured  by  the  deaf-blind  person  to  whom  she  is 
speaking,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  demanding  too 
much  to  insist  that  prospective  Home  Teachers  should 
know  not  only  the  deaf-blind  but  the  “sighted”  deaf 
Manual  Alphabet. 


Organization  of  Duties. 

Practically  every  report  made  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  multi- 
farious duties,  or  the  excessive  number  of  other  cases, 
the  Home  Teachers  have  not  time  to  deal  with  such 
special  cases  as  the  deaf-blind.  That  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  most  districts  either  an  increase  in  personnel  or 
a revision  of  duties  is  required. 

Home  Teachers  are  unable  to  give  as  much  time  to  the 
deaf-blind  as  most  of  them  would  like  to,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  necessary  to  their  welfare.  Conditions  vary 
enormously,  but  the  effect  seems  to  be  much  the  same, 
for  in  districts  where  visits  are  paid  to  the  homes 
fortnightly  the  regularity  and  frequency  are  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  Home  Teachers  are  almost  invariably 
delivering  domiciliary  assistance  grants,  and  even  if 
there  are  only  about  8o  cases  on  the  register  (which  is 
rare)  a Home  Teacher  cannot  spend  much  time  with 
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any  one  person  when  possibly  two  half  days  a week  are 
taken  np  with  handicraft  classes  and  socials,  and  there 
is  teaching  in  the  home  to  be  done  as  well.  Time  for 
clerical  work  has  also  been  allowed  for.  Sometimes, 
grants  have  to  be  delivered  fortnightly  over  quite  a 
wide  area — and  visits  are  cut  short  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  transport  services.  In  some  districts, 
where  grants  are  not  delivered  in  the  homes,  the  deaf- 
blind  are  rarely  visited  oftener  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  and  in  others,  owing  to  excessive  numbers  or 
the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  covered  (or  a combination 
of  the  two)  four  or  six  weeks  elapse  between  visits. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  previous  section  of  this 
report  has  made  evident,  these  conditions  are  not 
entirely  responsible  for  the  variation  in  the  standard 
of  service  in  different  districts.  A great  deal  depends  on 
the  personality  of  the  Home  Teachers  and  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  they  bring  to  bear  on  their  tasks ; 
in  fact,  one  is  constantly  alternating  between  admira- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  some  Home  Teachers  under 
tremendous  difficulties  and  exasperation  at  the  want  of 
enterprise  displayed  by  others.  In  one  district,  for 
instance,  where  the  Home  Teacher  has  a large  rural 
area  to  cover  and  no  car,  she  had  not  only  taught  the 
Manual  Alphabet,  Braille,  Moon  and  handicrafts 
wherever  possible,  but  had  arranged  for  her  deaf-blind 
people  to  have  consultations  with  aural  specialists  at 
hospitals,  had  arranged  for  hearing  tests  for  people  able 
to  travel  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool  (see  p.  47)  and  had 
corresponded  with  the  experts  at  Manchester  Univer- 
sity about  others.  She  had  also  provided  cheap  speak- 
ing tubes  for  some  of  the  aged  and  infirm  and  had  put 
suitable  cases  in  touch  with  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’ 
League. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  districts  were  visited  where 
there  had  been  very  little  teaching,  and  where  totally 
deaf-blind  cases  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  Holiday  Home  at  Hoylake,  or  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League.  In  one  or  two  others,  the  teaching  of 
handicrafts  was  carried  out  exclusively  at  the  welfare 
centres,  and  people  who  did  not  attend  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  learning  pastime  occupations.  As  not 
only  the  totally  deaf  but  the  hard  of  hearing  are  often 
sensitive  about  attending  classes  with  the  hearing  blind, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  taught  in  their  own  homes  whatever  the  usual 
practice  may  be  in  the  area. 

Special  Classes  and  Meetings  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

In  one  or  two  districts  the  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
have  organized  special  afternoon  classes  and  meetings 
for  the  deaf-blind  which  have  been  found  to  be  very 
successful  and  are  considered  by  their  organizers  to  be 
well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  involved.  In 
Sheffield,  the  handicraft  and  finger-spelling  class  is 
held  at  the  Blind  Welfare  Department  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  Home  Teachers  and  the  Missioner 
for  the  Deaf  or  his  assistant,  and  though  originally  it 
was  a very  small  class,  held  fortnightly,  more  cases  have 
been  brought  in  as  the  original  members  required  less 
supervision,  and  it  now  meets  every  week.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  classes  have  made  a tremendous 
difference  to  the  lives  of  several  individuals,  and  indeed 
two  or  three  semi-literate  persons  with  whom  com- 
munication was  almost  impossible  owing  to  their  severe 
deafness  have  now,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Missioner  for  the  Deaf,  the  Home  Teachers  and 
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voluntary  workers,  learnt  to  understand  words  com- 
municated to  them  by  finger-spelling.  The  problem 
of  transport  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  sighted 
guides  whilst  the  class  is  in  progress  have  been  simul- 
taneously overcome  by  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
in  putting  two  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Department  for  the  afternoon. 

In  Leeds,  the  weekly  meeting  is  of  a social  nature, 
and  is  held  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  under  the 
supervision  of  two  Home  Teachers,  but  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Deaf  Mission,  which,  however, 
runs  a similar  social  on  a weekday  afternoon  once  a 
month.  These  meetings  and  socials  are  very  valuable, 
for  the  backward  cases  learn  a good  deal  from  the  more 
enterprising,  and  those  who  are  themselves  well 
adjusted  to  their  defects  are  ever  ready  to  help  the 
others. 

The  social  activities  and  religious  services  organized 
b)^  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  and  the  Missions 
for  the  Deaf  will  be  referred  to  later. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  by  one 
Home  Teacher  who  has  several  hard  of  hearing  men  in 
her  district.  She  found  them  sensitive  about  receiving 
instruction  at  the  handicraft  class  and  she  has  now 
organized  a special  small  class  for  these  few  cases,  which 
meets  on  the  same  afternoon  at  a different  time.  They 
are  much  happier  when  they  are  able  to  shout  to  each 
other  without  fear  of  making  themselves  unduly 
conspicuous. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
amplifying  apparatus  has  been  installed  at  two  social 
centres  in  the  area  to  enable  the  hard  of  hearing  to 
enjoy  with  the  aid  of  ear-phones  the  readings,  lectures 
and  entertainments  which  are  held  there.  It  is  not 
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difficult  to  obtain  a supply  of  ear-phones,  and  the 
apparatus  has  not  proved  costly  in  either  case  as  wireless 
sets  are  utilized  which  can,  at  other  times,  be  used  for 
their  ordinary  purpose.  At  the  Oldham  centre,  where 
the  apparatus  has  to  be  erected  before  every  meeting 
and  dismantled  afterwards,  a light  wooden  stand  has 
been  wired  which  is  placed  before  the  front  row  of 
seats  with  plugs  for  the  ear-phone  connections  at 
regular  intervals.  In  districts  where  there  are 
permanent  club  rooms,  such  difficulties  do  not  arise, 
and  the  installation  is  much  simpler. 

It  is  understood  that  similar  apparatus  is  to  be 
installed  in  at  least  one  other  centre  in  the  area,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  other  organizations  should  take  up  the 
idea,  particularly  where  there  are  a number  of  partially 
deaf  on  the  register.  It  has  been  found  at  Oldham  that 
individual  volume  controls  attached  to  the  ear-phones 
make  them  much  more  effective. 

If  such  aids  were  in  general  use;  if  Home  Teachers 
made  closer  contacts  with  Deaf  Missions  and  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League,  and  if  they  made  more  use 
of  the  facilities  available  for  holidays  and  for  hearing 
tests,  the  service  so  far  as  the  deaf-blind  are  concerned 
would  be  much  more  efficient.  Whether  any  addition 
is  required  to  the  personnel  for  the  special  purpose  of 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  is  a question  to  be  discussed 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  Deaf  Missions. 

Having  small  financial  resources,  and  consequently 
inadequate  staff  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  under- 
taken, the  Missions  for  the  Deaf  cannot,  as  a rule, 
undertake  any  special  welfare  services  for  the  deaf- 
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blind,  and  can  only  keep  in  touch  with  those  who 
actually  attend  the  Mission.  Some  of  the  larger 
Missions,  however,  do  run  special  meetings  and  services 
for  the  deaf-blind  (see  page  71),  and  in  Leeds  the  lady 
visitor  keeps  in  touch  with  the  deaf-blind  in  their  own 
homes.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  service,  for 
even  in  Sheffield,  where  the  co-operation  between  the 
Mission  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  Welfare  Depart- 
ment is  so  very  effective,  regular  visiting  cannot  be 
undertaken  except  in  a few  special  cases.  Where  the 
Missions  for  the  Deaf  do  organize  special  religious 
services  and  social  meetings  for  the  deaf-blind,  they 
are  very  well  attended;  the  meetings  organized  in 
Manchester  in  conjunction  with  the  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League  attract  deaf-blind  from  a distance  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  outside  the  city,  and  the  monthly 
meetings  and  services  at  Newcastle  and  Liverpool  are 
not  confined  in  either  case  to  people  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Some  blind  welfare  organizations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester,  which  have  insufficient  numbers 
of  deaf-blind  on  their  register  to  form  their  own  social 
groups,  have  recently  agreed  to  pay  the  fares  of  deaf- 
blind  people  who  wish  to  attend  the  Manchester 
meetings,  and  the  expenses  of  a guide  if  necessary. 
Some  such  scheme  might  conveniently  be  adopted  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Sighted  members  of  the  Deaf  Missions  which 
arrange  such  meetings  contribute  very  largely  to  their 
success  by  acting  as  interpreters,  and  announcements 
can  be  given  in  speech  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet 
simultaneously,  with  the  knowledge  that  all  the  deaf- 
blind  will  have  the  message  interpreted  to  them  by 
someone.  As  so  many  Missions  have  voluntarj'  inter- 
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preters  available  but  have  not  got  the  financial  resources 
that  most  blind  welfare  organizations  possess,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  collaboration — the  Blind  Wel- 
fare Organization  providing  the  money  for  the  tea, 
and  the  Deaf  Mission  contributing  the  workers. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  some  Missions  to  preserve  the  sight  of 
their  members  (see  page  19).  It  is  suggested  that  all 
Missioners  should  make  a point  of  bringing  sight-saving 
propaganda  to  the  notice  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
should  ask  their  committees  to  assist  with  the  cost  of 
treatment  or  the  purchase  of  spectacles  in  necessitous 
cases,  or  put  such  cases  into  touch  with  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Scheme  if  there  is  one  in  the  district. 

Co-operation  between  Organizations  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf. 

Even  though  the  Missions  for  the  Deaf  have  not  the 
resources  to  enable  them  to  do  much  for  the  deaf-blind, 
consultation  between  those  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  with  regard  to  individual  cases 
is  very  valuable.  Unfortunately,  such  co-operation  is 
not  by  any  means  universal,  and  in  some  places  a cer- 
tain amount  of  friction  exists  which  an  honest  effort  at 
collaboration  on  both  sides  would  probably  dispel. 

In  a few  districts  Home  Teachers  and  Secretaries  of 
Blind  Welfare  Societies  do  make  a practice  of  consulting 
the  Deaf  Missioners  with  regard  to  individual  cases, 
and  find  their  advice  and  help  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
while  the  Missioners  usually  find  such  contacts  equally 
helpful.  The  fact  that  the  districts  of  Blind  Welfare 
Organizations  and  Deaf  Missions  rarely  coincide  need 
not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a collaboration  of  this 
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nature,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  Missioner 
from  having  contact  with  two  or  three  Blind  Welfare 
Societies  and  vice  versa. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  most  Missions  have  not 
got  the  resources  to  arrange  special  meetings  and 
Services  for  the  deaf-blind,  their  great  value,  as  far  as 
the  deaf-blind  are  concerned,  is  the  help  they  can  give 
in  individual  cases — if  such  cases  are  brought  to  their 
notice. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. 

The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  performs 
an  invaluable  service  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  of 
bringing  the  deaf-blind  in  touch  with  one  another,  not 
only  locally,  but  through  correspondence  and  the 
columns  of  its  two  periodicals.  The  Braille  Rainbow  and 
The  Moon  Rainbotc.  For  a deaf-blind  person,  Braille 
writing  is  unrivalled  as  a means  of  self-expression — 
particularly  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  others  who  are  similarly  handicapped. 
To  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  with  people  who  have 
similar  difficulties  and  problems  to  contend  with,  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  their  own 
magazines,  means  an  enormous  amount  in  their  re- 
stricted lives.  Those  who  cannot  correspond  with 
each  other,  except  through  sighted  friends,  look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  quarterly  issue  of  the  magazine 
with  the  feeling  that  here  is  something  produced  for 
their  own  special  benefit. 

To  such  people  the  League  gives  unbounded 
pleasure ; unfortunately  it  cannot  reach  the  illiterate  and 
the  non-readers  unless  they  happen  to  live  in  a district 
where  there  is  an  organized  group. 
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There  seems  to  be  a need  in  most  districts  for  greater 
co-operation  between  local  Blind  Welfare  Services  and 
the  League.  In  Bradford,  where  there  is  a very  flourish- 
ing group  which  meets  once  a month  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  some  of  the  Home  Teachers  are  asso- 
ciate members  and  put  all  suitable  cases  in  touch  with 
the  group ; they  remind  them  of  meetings  and  make 
arrangements  for  them  to  get  there,  and  they  them- 
selves usually  attend. 

Unfortunately  this  sort  of  collaboration  is  excep- 
tional, and  in  some  districts  local  Stewards  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League  complain  that  the  Home 
Teachers  take  no  interest  in  their  activities  and  do  not 
even  inform  their  cases  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
organization,  to  which  the  Home  Teachers  reply  that 
they  are  never  informed  of  the  meetings  and  are  not 
invited  to  attend. 

There  are,  of  course,  faults  on  both  sides,  and  th*e 
local  Stewards,  who  are  usually  deaf-blind  persons,  do 
not  seem  always  to  have  been  wisely  selected.  Before 
any  deaf-blind  person  is  invited  to  become  the  Steward 
of  any  district  it  would  seem  a wise  proceeding  for  the 
local  Blind  Welfare  Organization  to  be  consulted,  for 
it  sometimes  has  reason  to  know  that  a person  who 
may  appear  highly  suitable  (from  correspondence)  is 
not  the  best  person  to  undertake  the  task.  If  the 
Steward  notified  the  Blind  Welfare  Societies  of  all 
activities  and  requested  the  Home  Teachers  to  make 
them  known  to  the  deaf-blind  in  their  own  districts, 
this  would  doubtless  be  done.  In  return,  the  Home 
Teachers  should  put  their  cases  in  touch  with  the 
League,  and  encourage  them  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
activities ; in  districts  where  there  are  not  enough  deaf- 
blind  to  form  an  active  group  the  Home  Teachers 
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should  ensure  the  supply  of  either  the  Braille  or  Moon 
Rainbow  to  deaf-blind  readers. 

Granting  small  sums  for  special  purposes  is  one  of 
the  League’s  activities  which  is  valuable  in  a number  of 
cases  but  is  not  without  its  dangers.  A local  Steward, 
when  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Area  Secretary  to 
the  special  needs  of  members,  may  be  influenced 
one  wav  or  the  other  by  personal  feelings;  and  it  is  not 
always  the  best  type  of  deaf-blind  person  who  asks  for 
financial  aid.  The  granting  of  even  small  sums  is 
sufficient  to  cause  jealousy  and  quarrels  in  a group. 
Probably  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  League  to  apply  to  the  responsible 
Blind  Welfare  Organization  of  the  area  in  every  case 
and  to  consider  its  recommendations  before  making  a 
grant.  A somewhat  different  procedure  would  be 
required  for  deaf-blind  persons  in  Poor  Law  Institu- 
tions. 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

“Fellowship  House”,  Hoylake,  is  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  filled  a very  real  need,  as  reference 
to  the  most  recent  Annual  Report  of  the  League  will 
show. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  the  deaf- 
blind  of  a holiday  at  a Home  organized  for  their  special 
benefit.  The  section  of  the  League’s  Annual  Report 
which  is  devoted  to  “Fellowship  House”  quotes  a num- 
ber of  appreciative  comments  from  guests  who  have 
written  on  their  return  home,  and  there  are  many  less 
articulate  to  whom  a holiday  there  has  almost  opened 
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up  a new  life.  Some  have  started  learning  Braille  on 
their  return  home  in  order  to  write  to  their  new-found 
friends,  and  one  woman  who  was  visited  more  than  six 
months  after  her  visit  there  could  hardly  talk  of  any- 
thing else;  she  had  never  met  any  other  deaf-blind 
people  before,  and  was  living  for  her  next  holiday  at 
Hoylake. 

The  establishment  of  the  Home  at  Hoylake  was  due 
in  a large  measure  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
local  voluntary  workers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
continued  service  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind  has 
contributed  a great  deal  to  its  success. 

As  the  majority  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  first  three 
categories  are  being  wholly  or  partly  maintained  by  the 
Local  Authorities,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  them- 
selves afford  to  have  holidays  at  Hoylake  (unless  the 
travelling  expenses  are  very  small)  without  some  extra 
financial  assistance,  and  therefore  the  Home  cannot 
fully  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  Blind 
Welfare  Societies.  The  relatively  small  expenditure 
involved  in  most  cases,  when  compared  with  the 
amount  spent  on  blind  welfare  in  any  district,  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  benefit  it  confers,  and  should  not  be 
a serious  obstacle. 

Hearing  Tests  and  Aural  Aids. 

The  desirability  of  scientific  hearing  tests  as  a pre- 
liminary to  providing  hearing  aids  has  already  been 
discussed  on  pages  46-7. 

In  order  to  encourage  Local  Authorities  to  utilize  the 
facilities  available  in  the  area,  notably  at  the  Man- 
chester Universitv  Department  for  the  Education  of 
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the  Deaf,  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  notified  all  its  constituents  early  in  1936  that  it 
was  prepared  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  any  hearing 
aid  prescribed  for  a deaf-blind  person  as  the  result  of 
tests  carried  out  by  properly  qualified  persons,  and  this 
was  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
W’estern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Ewing  had  already  intimated  her  willingness  to  arrange 
for  blind  persons  to  have  hearing  tests  at  the  Man- 
chester University  Clinic. 

•A.  number  of  blind  people  have  since  been  sent  to 
the  Clinic  from  different  parts  of  the  area,  and  some 
Authorities  have  arranged  for  examinations,  followed  by 
tests  with  various  types  of  aural  aids,  to  be  carried  out 
by  aural  surgeons  in  their  own  districts.  In  some  cases 
deafness  has  been  too  severe  for  any  amplification  to  be 
effective,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1937  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  had  received  18 
applications  for  part-payment  of  the  cost  of  hearing 
aids  supplied  to  persons  who  had  been  tested.  It  is 
known  that  at  least  one  Local  Authority  has  borne  the 
whole  of  the  cost;  in  the  majority  of  cases  assisted  by 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  the  balance  of  the 
cost  has  been  borne  by  the  Local  Authority.  The 
Lancashire  County  Council  has  informed  all  Blind 
W elfare  Societies  in  its  area  that  it  is  prepared  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  hearing  aid  supplied  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Manchester  University  Depart- 
ment for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  a scheme,  however,  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used,  and  this  must 
rest  very  largely  with  the  Home  Teachers,  for  only 
they  can  bring  suitable  cases  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities. 
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The  Function  of  the  Voluntary  Worker. 

Blind  Welfare  Services  have  been  built  up  almost 
entirely  on  a foundation  of  voluntary  effort  and 
though  they  have  become  more  and  more  the  respon- 
sibility of  central  and  local  government  services,  there 
is  still  a place  for  the  voluntary  worker.  As  far  as  the 
deaf-blind  are  concerned,  Hoylake  is  a striking  example 
of  the  value  of  voluntary  effort.  Members  of  the 
Holiday  Home  Committee  and  other  local  residents 
whose  interest  they  have  aroused  come  into  the  Home 
all  the  year  round  and  keep  the  guests  acquainted  with 
the  latest  news  and  sports  results,  take  them  out  and 
entertain  them  at  their  homes.  A number  have  learnt 
Braille,  and  members  of  a local  Ranger  Company  have 
passed  a very  stiff  test  in  the  Manual  Alphabet  (ability 
to  receive  as  well  as  communicate  being  demanded) 
and  are  able  to  take  the  guests  to  church  or  chapehand 
interpret  the  service  for  them.  In  the  summer  season 
various  outings  and  tea-parties  are  arranged  volun- 
tarily by  local  residents.  All  this  is  the  result  of  purely 
voluntary  organization. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  area  voluntary  workers 
are  very  few,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
places  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  serious 
effort  made  to  recruit  and  utilize  them.  Advertisements 
in  the  press  have  been  tried  in  some  towns  but  have 
produced  very  little  result. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  deaf-blind  have  to  depend 
on  the  members  of  the  family  or  neighbours  to  act 
as  guides  and  interpreters  and  to  perform  the  various 
small  services  which  have  been  indicated.  The  con- 
tention made  by  a number  of  workers  for  the  blind 
that  the  deaf-blind  do  not  want  voluntary  visitors  is 
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not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
services  of  such  a worker  have  been  secured,  and 
personal  visits  paid  to  a great  number  of  homes  have 
proved  that  tliey  do  enjoy  visits  and  the  making  of  new 
contacts,  judged  by  the  appreciation  expressed  and  the 
many  invitations  to  call  again. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  best  service  can  only 
come  through  the  utilization  of  voluntary  workers 
in  addition  to  a well-statfed  Home  Teaching  Service — 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  for  which  no 
Home  Teacher  can  possibly  find  time,  and  even  the 
best  and  most  devoted  of  relations  appreciate  being 
relieved,  for  example,  of  the  duty  of  taking  a deaf-blind 
person  out  for  exercise.  The  world  of  the  deaf-blind 
is  so  very'  small  that  they  value  fresh  personal  contacts 
very  highly.  Any  suggestions  for  future  organization 
should,  therefore,  take  into  account  the  best  means  of 
recruiting  and  utilizing  voluntary  visitors. 


Part  II  Possible  Development  of  Services. 

T1 1 E services  at  present  available  having  been 
examined  and  some  suggestions  made  as  to  how 
they  could  be  made  more  efficient,  it  is  necessary'  to 
consider  whether  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
local  or  regional  administration  of  Blind  Welfare  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Home 
Teaching  service  is  becoming  more  efficient  as  more 
Home  Teachers  are  employed  in  relation  to  the  blind 
population,  and  as  their  duties  are  being  more  effec- 
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tively  organized,  but  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  an  insight  into  problems  of  deafness  nor  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  affecting  welfare  work 
for  the  deaf.  The  question  necessarily  arises  whether 
specially  qualified  Home  Teachers  should  be  employed 
in  special  welfare  work  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Whole-time  Welfare  Workers. 

The  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  more  than 
once  in  recent  years  that  there  should  be  a special 
Home  Teacher  or  Visitor  for  the  deaf-blind  in  every 
area  where  there  are  a sufficient  number  to  warrant 
such  an  appointment.  There  are  many  things,  how- 
ever, to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  number  of 
deaf-blind  of  various  categories  to  whom  one  person 
could  render  really  efficient  service.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  deaf-blind  should  be  visited  frequently  and  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  but  to  do  this,  and  to  cover 
an  area  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  home  visit- 
ing between  several  Home  Teachers  the  number  of 
cases  would  have  to  be  small.  In  a place  like  Liverpool 
for  example,  where  there  are  fifty  totally  deaf  (includ- 
ing twelve  who  are  also  dumb)  and  seventy  partially 
deaf  people,  one  specially  qualified  Home  Teacher 
could  not  possibly  render  adequate  service  to  the 
deaf-blind  without  a great  deal  of  voluntary  help. 
Allowing  for  the  wastage  of  time  and  distance,  at  least 
two  Home  Teachers  would  be  required  if  the  deaf- 
blind  were  to  be  visited  even  as  often  as  they  are 
now. 

Alternatively,  a specially  qualified  person  might  be 
employed  who  would  visit  the  deaf-blind  over  an  area 
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where  there  were  sufficient  numbers  in  addition  to  the 
visits  of  the  regular  Home  Teachers  and  who  would 
only  take  over  the  teaching  of  special  cases  with  whom 
the  Home  Teachers  had  particular  difficulty.  Such  a 
person  would  also  be  responsible  for  taking  individual 
cases  to  hospitals  and  clinics  and  for  other  services  of 
this  nature,  for  organizing  any  special  classes  and  social 
activities,  and  for  enrolling  voluntary  helpers  for  per- 
sonal service  work.  She  would,  of  course,  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Home  Teachers. 

Probably  the  simplest  plan,  one  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  economical  as  it  would  not  entail  any  addition 
to  the  present  services  or  any  administrative  changes, 
would  be  for  one  Home  Teacher  in  every  area,  rural  or 
otherwise,  to  make  a special  study  of  the  deaf-blind, 
to  be  responsible  for  any  special  activities  which  may 
be  organized  for  their  benefit,  and  to  act  as  a sort  of 
information  officer  on  deaf-blind  problems  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Home  Teachers  who  would  continue 
to  visit  the  deaf-blind  in  their  own  districts. 

Regional  Organization. 

The  possibility  of  appointing  regional  officers  for 
the  supervision  of  the  deaf-blind  has  been  raised,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  such  a step  would  be 
justified,  and  the  experience  of  two  years’  investigation 
leaves  the  question  still  open.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  when  each  district  was  first  visited  and  investiga- 
tions made,  it  was  necessary  in  most  places  to  make 
suggestions  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
general  principles  and  the  treatment  of  certain  indivi- 
dual cases.  Recent  inquiries,  however,  have  revealed 
that  the  suggestions  have  been  acted  upon  as  far  as  was 
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considered  practicable  in  most  areas,  and  so  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  problem  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  enough  work  for  a 
full-time  regional  officer.  On  the  other  hand  there 
may  be  too  much,  depending  on  the  view  taken  of  the 
duties. 

Frequent  visiting  of  all  cases  over  a large  area  by  a 
special  officer  would  be  obviously  out  of  the  question 
and  in  many  cases  would  be  unnecessary.  Intensive 
propaganda  work  in  each  town  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a voluntary  service  scheme  might  be  under- 
taken, but  it  would  take  a long  time  to  cover  the  area  of 
any  Regional  Association.  Yet  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  some  blind  welfare  workers  that  some 
degree  of  supervision  is  necessary  if  interest  is  to  be 
maintained  and  that  as  the  Register  of  Blind  Persons 
is  constantly  changing,  there  are  always  new  problems 
arising  with  regard  to  deaf-blind  persons  on  which 
Secretaries  of  Societies  and  Home  Teachers  would  be 
glad  of  expert  advice. 

With  efficient  local  organization  it  is  improbable 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  work  of  this  nature  to 
justify  the  appointment  of  a full-time  Regional  Officer, 
but  in  some  regions,  and  even  in  the  area  of  large  and 
populous  County  Authorities,  it  could  probably  be 
combined  effectively  with  general  supervision  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Service. 

Voluntary  Workers. 

There  will  always  be  a need  for  voluntary  friendly 
visitors,  and  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  best 
means  of  diverting  some  part  of  the  goodwill  which 
abounds  in  the  world  to  the  service  of  the  deaf-blind. 
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Press  appeals  in  various  districts  have  failed,  and 
probably  the  most  successful  means  of  recruiting 
voluntary  workers  would  be  by  direct  appeal  to  local 
organizations  of  all  descriptions — first  having  decided 
on  the  number  and  type  of  workers  required.  Accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  appeals  could  be  made  to  Rotary 
Clubs,  Toe  H.,  Women’s  Organizations,  Ranger  and 
Rover  Companies,  the  Union  of  Girls’  Clubs,  Girls’ 
Friendly  Societies  and  various  other  denominational 
organizations.  Local  clergy  can  be  helpful,  particularly 
if  a specific  appeal  is  made  with  regard  to  one  par- 
ticular case,  as  a demand  for  voluntary  workers  is  much 
more  forceful  if  definite  cases  can  be  quoted.  Dis- 
crimination has  always  to  be  used  in  seeking  voluntary 
workers,  and  while  the  qualities  of  patience,  reliability 
and  cheerfulness  are  important  to  all,  great  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  assigning  the  right  volunteer  to  the  right 
deaf-blind  person. 

Some  organizations  complain  of  the  unreliability  of 
voluntary  workers;  they  say  that  it  is  difficult  enough 
in  the  first  place  to  recruit  workers,  but  that  it  is  ten 
times  more  difficult  to  keep  them  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  deaf-blind.  This  only  stresses  the  need  for  con- 
stant effort,  and  for  careful  recruitment  in  the  first 
place;  work  for  the  deaf-blind  is  not  easy,  and  in 
appealing  for  volunteers  the  difficulties  must  not  be 
minimized. 

Experience  of  voluntary-  work  seems  to  show  that  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  maintaining  a scheme 
of  service  is  best  left  to  the  voluntary  workers  them- 
selves. If  the  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  paid 
officials  too  much  of  the  work  may  devolve  on  them; 
if  any  one  worker  drops  out  it  is  left  to  the  officials  to 
find  another,  and  if  there  are  difficulties  and  disputes, 
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the  volunteers  and  officials  are  apt  to  blame  each 
other. 

It  should  be  possible  to  form  a small  voluntary  com- 
mittee in  each  area  with  complete  responsibility  for  the 
recruiting  of  voluntary  workers  and  for  maintaining  a 
system  of  personal  service  in  the  locality,  and  this  com- 
mittee could  report  at  intervals  either  to  the  Blind 
Welfare  Society,  or  direct  to  the  Local  Authority.  A 
scheme  of  this  nature,  but  with  the  object  of  organizing 
social  activities  for  the  blind,  is  in  operation  in  various 
centres  in  Northumberland  where  Blind  Welfare 
Services  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  County 
Council,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a similar 
system  should  not  work  successfully  in  the  cause  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

It  is  assumed  that,  if  and  when  volunteers  for  this 
service  are  obtained.  Organizations  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  would  be  prepared  to  give  any 
necessary  training  in  the  use  of  the  Manual  Alphabet 
and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
at  social  activities  or  classes.  The  first  visit  of  any 
worker  should,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  company  of 
the  responsible  Home  Teacher.  The  voluntary  workers 
could  also  assist  the  Home  Teachers  in  the  organization 
of  any  special  classes  or  social  activities  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  borne  by  the  Local 
Authority. 

In  rural  areas,  the  clergy  would  probably  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  as  they  are  in  a position  to  know  of 
possible  suitable  volunteers,  but  in  any  district  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  arouse  their  interest  as  so 
many  of  the  deaf-blind  appreciate  more  than  anything 
else  the  services  of  a guide  and  interpreter  to  take  them 
to  their  own  place  of  worship. 
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Permanent  Homes  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

'Fhis  is  a question  on  which  there  has  in  the  past  been 
a sharp  division  of  opinion,  but  the  success  of  the 
Holiday  Home  at  Hoylake,  which  admits  residents  for 
the  whole  of  the  Winter  season,  seems  to  prove  that 
there  is  a need  for  small  permanent  homes  on  similar 
lines.  The  deaf-blind  themselves  seem  to  favour  the 
idea,  though  there  are  still  some  who  maintain  that  the 
happiest  solution  would  be  for  several  Homes  for  the 
Blind  to  take  as  many  as  half  a dozen  totally  deaf  people 
who  would  be  companions  for  each  other  without  being 
segregated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  such 
circumstances  they  would  receive  as  much  voluntary 
companionship  from  sighted  and  hearing  friends — it  is 
so  much  easier  to  talk  to  hearing  blind  people  that 
voluntary'  visitors  with  the  best  intentions  might  be 
diverted  from  their  original  purpose.  Judged  by  the 
experience  gained  at  Hoylake,  a small  attractive  Home 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  does  arouse  a tremendous  amount  of 
local  interest.  There  is  hardly  a shopkeeper  or  errand 
boy  in  the  neighbourhood  who  does  not  now  know  the 
Manual  Alphabet. 

In  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
Home  or  Homes  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  case  to 
be  considered.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  more  or 
less  educated,  able-bodied,  deaf-blind  person  who 
understands  finger-spelling  and  has  various  hobbies  and 
interests,  and  is  either  left  alone  in  the  world  or  to  the 
care  of  relations  who  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
look  after  him.  This  is  the  type  of  case  for  whom 
Fellowship  House,  Hoylake,  acts  as  a refuge  during  the 
Winter  months  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
Summer. 
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At  least  eleven  persons  of  this  type  in  the  Northern 
Counties  would  welcome  admittance  to  a permanent 
home  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  there  may  be  others.  Of 
these  eleven  persons  (five  men  and  six  women)  two  are 
at  present  in  Mental  Hospitals  (one  as  a voluntary 
patient),  five  are  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  two  are  in 
lodgings,  one  is  in  a Home  for  Incurables,  and  one  is  in 
a Home  for  the  aged  blind.  A permanent  Home  would, 
of  course,  have  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  pastime  occupations,  and  would  also  have  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  such  persons  when  they  are  old 
and  feeble. 

Then  there  are  the  middle  aged  or  elderly  who  are 
practically  uneducated  (owing  in  some  cases  to  deafness 
in  early  years)  and  who,  losing  their  sight  and  left 
without  friends,  are  admitted  to  Institutions  for  want 
of  a better  home.  Such  cases,  with  whom  satisfactory 
communication  is  almost  impossible  unless  they  have 
some  degree  of  residual  hearing,  can  often  occupy 
themselves  pleasantly  with  some  form  of  simple  handi- 
craft, and  in  any  case  require  more  skilled  attention 
than  is  possible  in  an  ordinary  Institution,  as  lack  of 
occupation  is  so  often  responsible  for  mental  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  very  difficult  cases  of  the  young  people  who  are 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  uneducated  and  consequently 
mentally  retarded,  are  few  (see  page  26)  but  they  do 
require  special  supervision  in  some  sort  of  Home  where 
a feature  is  made  of  occupational  therapy.  There  may 
be  sufficient  cases  of  this  nature  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a small  special 
Home  for  their  treatment,  and  there  are  also  bound 
to  be  retarded  and  uneducated  young  blind  people  who 
are  not  deaf  but  who  may  require  similar  sort  of  super- 
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vision.  Such  cases  are  not  suitable  for  an  ordinary 
residential  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  removal  to  a 
Mental  Colony  is  not  the  happiest  solution  to  the 
problem.  Special  provision  does  seem  to  be  required 
for  such  cases  as  these. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Existing  Services. 

Recommendations  for  developing  welfare 

work  for  the  deaf-blind  made  as  a result  of 
experience  gained  during  the  course  of  this  Survey 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

(i)  Extension  of  preventive  work  by  Blind  Welfare 
Societies  with  regard  to  deafness,  and  by  Organizations 
for  the  Deaf  with  regard  to  blindness  {pages  19,  32,  46 
and  74). 

(2)  Co-operation  between  Organizations  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’ 
League  with  regard  to  {a)  Individual  cases,  and  {b) 
Social  activities  pages  74  and  76). 

(3)  Utilization  of  existing  clinics  for  the  scientific 
testing  of  hearing.  Provision  of  Hearing  Aids  pages  46 
and  78). 

(4)  Provision  of  grants  by  Local  Authorities  to 
send  suitable  cases  for  holidays  to  the  Deaf-Blind 
Holiday-Home,  page  78) 

(5)  Organization  of  special  classes  and  social  centres 
for  the  deaf-blind  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers. 
Co-operation  with  the  local  Deaf  Missions  and  the 
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National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  is  recommended 
in  this  connection.  Isolated  cases  living  within  reason- 
able distance  of  a centre  where  such  activities  are 
arranged  should  be  provided  with  a guide  and  have 
travelling  expenses  paid  if  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
attend,  {pages  70,  71  and  73). 

(6)  Installation  of  amplifying  apparatus  connected  to 
individual  ear-phones  at  club  rooms  and  social  centres 
in  districts  where  there  are  a number  of  partially 
deafened  people  on  the  register,  {pages  71-72). 

(7)  Provision  of  efficient  wireless  sets  for  the  partially 
deaf.  {J)age  52). 

Possible  Development  of  Existing  Services. 

The  following  observations  are  offered: — 

(1)  When  considering  additions  to  the  Home  Teach- 
ing staffs,  Local  Authorities  and  Welfare  Societies 
should  keep  in  mind  the  number  and  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  the  area,  {page  68). 

(2)  Home  Teachers  should  be  required  to  know  the 
Manual  Alphabet  as  used  by  the  sighted  deaf  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  deaf-blind  Manual  Alphabet. 
{page  67). 

(3)  In  areas  employing  more  than  one  Home 
Teacher,  one  of  the  staff  should,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  make  a special  study  of  the  problem  and  be 
competent  to  give  her  colleagues  information  relating 
to  problems  of  deafness,  {page  83). 

(4)  In  administrative  areas  where  there  are  a number 
of  deaf-blind,  the  possibility  might  be  considered  of 
appointing  a specially  qualified  worker  to  visit  the 
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homes  in  addition  to  the  visits  of  the  Home  Teachers, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  any  special  services.  (d>o-g£s 
82-3). 

(5)  Small  local  voluntary  committees  should  be  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  maintaining 
personal  service  schemes  for  the  deaf-blind.  They 
could  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Local  Authority 
or  Agency  for  the  Blind,  {page  86). 

(6)  The  appointment  of  a regional  officer  for  the 
care  of  the  deaf-blind  would  not  appear  to  be  justified 
unless  the  duties  were  combined  with  general  super- 
vision of  social  activities  or  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Service,  {page  83). 

(7)  The  need  for  the  establishment  of  a small 
permanent  Home  or  Homes  for  the  Deaf-Blind  is 
considered  to  be  proved  {page  87).  Alternatively,  more 
accommodation  for  such  cases  should  be  provided  in 
Homes  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a need  for  a special  Home 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  difficult  and  retarded 
young  people,  which  could,  if  necessary,  admit  hearing 
as  well  as  deaf-blind  cases,  {pages  88-9), 
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APPENDIX. 


Statistics  relating  to  the  Survey,  completed 
31st  December,  1937,  of  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  area  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
(and  Cheshire). 


TABLE  1. 

ASCERTAINMENT  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  BY 
CATEGORIES  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 


Arc 

Groups. 

0-5 

5-j6 

16-21 

2l~40 

40-50 

50-65 

65-70 

70- 

'Potal. 

Cat.  1 

_ 

3 

3 

23 

20 

37 

10 

15 

Ill 

Cat.  2 

- 

- 

_ 

38 

00 

151 

57 

82 

383 

Cat.  3 

- 

8 

2 

55 

90 

318 

147 

435 

1,055 

11 

5 

116 

165 

506 

214 

532 

1,549 

Cat.  4 

- 

3 

1 

11 

7 

1 

5 

2 

30 

Total 

- 

14 

127 

172 

507 

219 

534 

1,579 

Notes  on  Table  1. 

Category  1.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

„ 2.  Blind,  totally  deaf  but  able  to  speak. 

„ 3.  Blind  and  partially  deaf. 

„ 4.  Deaf  and  partially  blind.  Not  on  blind  register. 

Known  to  Schools  and  Missions  for  the  Deaf: — 


Category  1. 

57 

„ 2. 

112 

3. 

37 

„ 4. 

11 

Total  - 217 
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TABLE  2. 


NUMBERS  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CATEGORIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TOTAL 
BLIND  POPULATION  OF  THE  AREA. 


Age  Group. 

Total  Blind  Popula- 
tion of  Area. 

Deaf-Hlind 
(excepting  Cat.  4) 

Percentage 
of  Deaf-Blind. 

0—  1 

5 

_ 

— 

1—  5 

54 

- 

- 

5—16 

652 

11 

1.69% 

16—21 

519 

5 

.96% 

21-40 

3,094 

116 

3.75% 

40—50 

2,599 

165 

6.35% 

50—65 

6,721 

506 

7.53% 

65—70 

3,354 

214 

6.38% 

70— 

7,718 

532 

6.89% 

Unknown 

28 

Total 

24,744 

1,549 

6.26% 

Notes  on  Table  2. 

Total  Blind  Population  in  the  Area  {March  31sC  1937.) 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  22,892 
County  and  County  Boroughs  of  Cheshire 

Total  of  area  surveyed 


Distribution  of  Deaf-Blind  in  the  first  three 

Total  Number  1,549.  Category'  1.  Ill 

„ ■ 2.  383 

„ 3.  1,055 
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1,852 


24,744 


Categories : — 
= 7-17% 

= 24.73% 

= 68.10% 


TABLE  3 


DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  IN  EACH  CATEGORY  ACCORD- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Deaf-Blind.  Tr.aining  and  Employability. 


At 

School. 

In 

'IVain- 

ing. 

'IVain- 

able. 

'I'rained 
but  un- 
em- 
ployed. 

Em- 
ployed 
in  Work- 
shops or 
as  Home 
Workers. 

Other- 

wise 

em- 

ployed. 

Uncdu- 
cab.e 
or  L'n- 
cmploy- 
able. 

Total. 

Cat.  1. 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

1 

94 

Ill 

Cat.  2. 

- 

3 

1 

- 

23 

2 

354 

383 

Cat.  3. 

5 

5 

8 

— 

57 

7 

973 

1 ,055 

« 

12 

12 

1 

87 

10 

1,421 

l,i>49 

Cat.  4. 

2 

— 

— 

- 

- 

3 

25 

30 

Total 

8 

12 

12 

1 

87 

13 

1,446 

1,579 

TABLE  4. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  IN  EACH 
CATEGORY  ACCORDING  TO  DOMICILE. 


Deaf-Blind.  Residence. 


Alone 
or  in 
Lodgings 

Relations 

or 

Friends. 

Residen- 

tial 

Schools. 

Institutions 

Homes.  P.L.I’s. 

I’.L.i. 

Mental 

Wards. 

Mental 

Hos- 

pitals. 

'Fotal. 

Cat.  1 

5 

74 

2 

7 

11 

6 

6 

HI 

Cat.  2 

65 

263 

1 

14 

17 

4 

19 

383 

Cat.  3 

135 

848 

7 

12 

32 

8 

13 

1,055 

205 

1,185 

10 

33 

60 

. 18 

38 

1,549 

Cat.  4 

2 

8 

2 

1 

- 

“ 

17 

30 

Total 

207 

1,193 

12 

34 

60 

18 

55 

1,579 

95 


TABLE  5. 


ANALYSES  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  OF  CATEGORY  I 
UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADINGS. 


A.  General  Information. 


Age  group. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M.  F. 

State. 
S’gle.  M’rd 

\v. 

in  receipt 
of  Domicile 
Assistance 
or  wholly 
maintained. 

Knowledge 
of  Manual 
Alphabet. 

Knowledge 
of  Braille 
or  Moon. 

0-  5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

5-16 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

16-21 

3 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

— 

21^0 

23 

9 

14 

23 

_ 

_ 

16 

15 

8 

40-50 

20 

12 

8 

19 

1 

- 

17 

15 

6 

50-65 

37 

15 

22 

26 

8 

3 

29 

28 

11 

65-70 

10 

5 

5 

6 

2 

2 

9 

6 

1 

70- 

15 

4 

11 

12 

“ 

3 

12 

9 

2 

Total 

111 

49 

62 

92 

11 

8 

87 

75 

29 

B.  Education,  Training  and  Employability. 


Em- 

At 

In 

Train- 

Trained 

ployed 

Other- 

Unedu- 

Age  Group. 

School. 

Train- 

able. 

but  un- 

in  Work- 

wise 

cable 

ing. 

em- 

shops  or 
as  Home 

em- 

or  Un- 

Total. 

ployed. 

ployed. 

employ- 

Workers. 

able. 

0-  5 

5-16 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

16-21 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

21-40 

3 

3 

3 

14 

23 

40-50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

15 

20 

50-65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

36 

37 

65-70 

- 

— 

_ 

' _ 

_ 

10 

10 

70- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

15 

15 

Total 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

1 

94 

111 

96 


C.  Residence. 


Agr 

gn)up. 

Alone  or 
in 

Lodgings. 

Relations 

or 

Friends. 

Residon- 

tial 

Schools. 

Institutions 

lionies.  P.L.I’s. 

Mental 

Hos* 

pitaU. 

Total. 

l>-  5 

— 

— 

_ 

5-16 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

16-21 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

21-40 

1 

18 

1 

2 

1 

23 

40-30 

1 

12 

- 

9 

4 

1 

20 

50-65 

2 

25 

- 

- 

8 

1 

36 

6r>-70 

1 

7 

1 

2 

11 

70- 

- 

11 

- 

2 

1 

1 

15 

Total 

0 

74 

2 

7 

17 

6 

111 

Note:  Six  of  the  cases  in  P.L.  Institutions  are  in  Mental  Wards. 


D.  Other  Defects. 


Age  group. 

Ph>'8ical  Defects. 
(«) 

Mental  Defects. 
(b> 

Combination 
of  (a)  (b) 

Chronic 

Ailments. 

0-  5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

5-16 

— 

1 

1 

- 

16-21 

- 

1 

1 

- 

21-40 

2 

5 

1 

40-.50 

— 

7 

1 

1 

50-65 

5 

3 

1 

1 

6.5-70 

_ 

_ 

1 

70- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

<) 

19 

7 

5 

97 


TABLE  6. 


ANALYSES  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  OF  CATEGORY  II 
UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADINGS. 


A.  General  Information. 


Ago  group. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M.  F. 

State. 

S’gle.  M’rd.  W. 

In  receipt 
of  Domicile 
Assistance 
or  wholly 
maintained. 

Knowledge 
of  IVIanual 
Alphabet. 

Knowledge 
of  Braille 
or  Moon. 

0-  5 
5-16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16-21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

21-40 

38 

13 

25 

29 

9 

_ 

23 

32 

25 

40-50 

55 

28 

27 

33 

22 

- 

39 

40 

36 

50-65 

151 

51 

100 

88 

41 

22 

127 

99 

65 

65-70 

57 

16 

41 

23 

15 

19 

48 

21 

12 

70- 

82 

24 

58 

32 

10 

40 

76 

28 

12 

Total 

383 

132  251 

to 

0 

97 

81 

313 

220 

150 

B.  Education,  Training  and  Employability. 


Age  Group. 

At 

School. 

In 

Train- 

ing. 

Train- 

able. 

Trained 
but  un- 
em- 
ployed. 

Em- 
ployed 
in  Work- 
shops or 
as  Home 
Workers. 

Other- 

wise 

em- 

ployed. 

Unedu- 
cable 
or  Un- 
employ- 
able. 

Total. 

0-  5 

5-16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16-21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21-40 

_ 

3 

1 

_ 

10 



24 

38 

40-50 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

9 

2 

44 

55 

50-65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

147 

151 

65-70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

57 

57 

70- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

82 

Total 

- 

3 

1 

23 

2 

354 

383 

98 


C.  Residenxe. 


Age 

group. 

Alone  or 
in 

l.AHigings. 

RcUtiuns 

or 

Friends. 

Residen- 

tial 

Schools. 

Institutions 

Homes.  P.L.I’s. 

.Mental 

Hos- 

pitals. 

Total. 

Under 

21 

21-40 

29 

1 

1 

1 

2 

38 

40-50 

3 

44 

_ 

3 

1 

4 

55 

60-65 

29 

101 

- 

5 

10 

6 

151 

65-70 

14 

41 

1 

1 

57 

70- 

15 

48 

4 

6 

82 

Total 

65 

263 

1 

14 

21 

19 

383 

Note:  Four  of  the  cases  in  P.L.  Institutions  are  in  Mental  Wards. 


D.  Other  Defects 


Age  group. 

Physical  Defects, 
(ft) 

Mental  Defects, 
(b) 

Combination 
of  (a)  & (b) 

Chronic 

Ailments. 

Under  21 

_ 

_ 

21^ 

5 

2 

- 

3 

40-^ 

5 

7 

5 

50-65 

16 

12 

2 

12 

65-70 

3 

2 

1 

11 

70- 

3 

9 

2 

26 

Total 

32 

32 

6 

57 

99 


TABLE  7. 

ANALYSES  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  OF  CATEGORY  III 
UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADINGS. 


A.  General  Information. 


In  receipt 
of  Domicile 

Knowledge 

Knowledge 

Assistance 

of  Manual 

of  Hraille 

Sex. 

State. 

or  wholly 

Alphabet. 

or  Moon. 

Age  group. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

S’gle.  M’rd.  W. 

maintained. 

0-  6 
5-16 

8 

7 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

16-21 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

21-40 

55 

21 

34 

42 

13 

28 

18 

34 

40-50 

90 

41 

49 

42 

39 

9 

66 

21 

33 

50-65 

318 

132 

186 

107 

148 

63 

224 

51 

92 

65-70 

147 

70 

77 

39 

65 

43 

100 

11 

26 

70- 

435 

179 

256 

66 

100 

269 

377 

10 

20 

Total 

1,055450 

605 

306 

365 

CO 

GO 

795 

116 

211 

B.  Education,  Training  and  Employability. 


Em- 

Age  Group. 

At 

School. 

In 

Train- 

ing. 

Train- 

able. 

Trained 
but  un- 
em- 
ployed. 

ployed 
in  Work- 
shops or 
as  Home 
Workers. 

Other- 

wise 

em- 

ployed. 

Unedu- 
cable 
or  Un- 
employ- 
able. 

Total. 

0-  5 
.5-16 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

16-21 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

21^0 

4 

8 

_ 

20 

2 

21 

55 

40-50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

2 

72 

90 

50-65 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1 

297 

318 

65-70 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

145 

147 

70- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

434 

435 

Total 

5 

5 

8 

- 

57 

7 

973 

1,055 

100 


C.  Residence. 


Arc 

group. 

Alone*  or 
in 

Lodgings. 

Hrl^tions 

or 

Friends. 

Residen- 

tial 

Schools. 

Institutions 

Homes.  P.L.I’s. 

Mental 

Hos- 

pitals. 

'lolal. 

0-  5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5-16 

- 

2 

5 

— 

— 

1 

8 

16-21 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

21-40 

2 

47 

1 

2 

1 

2 

55 

40-50 

!» 

70 

— 

3 

2 

_ 

!K) 

50-65 

4!) 

255 

- 

4 

7 

3 

318 

65-70 

12 

131 

2 

2 

147 

70- 

63 

337 

- 

3 

28 

4 

435 

Total 

135 

848 

7 

12 

40 

13 

1,055 

Note:  Eight  of  the  cases  in  P.L.  Institutions  are  in  Mental  Wards. 


D.  Other  Defects. 


Age  group. 

Physical  Defects, 
(a) 

Mental  Defects, 
(b) 

Combination 
of (a)  & (b) 

Chronic 

Ailments. 

0-  5 

_ 

_ 

— 

5-16 

— 

2 

1 

- 

16-21 

- 

1 

- 

- 

21-40 

2 

5 

2 

5 

40-.50 

4 

6 

2 

11 

50-65 

15 

12 

2 

50 

65-70 

5 

2 

36 

70- 

11 

7 

1 

173 

Total 

37 

35 

8 

275 

lOI 


TABLE  8. 


ANALYSES  OF  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  OF  CATEGORY  IV 
UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADINGS. 


A.  General  Information. 


Notified  by 

Age  group. 

Total. 

M 

3ex 

F. 

S’gle. 

State. 

M’rd. 

Wid. 

Deaf  Sc  bools 
or  Missions. 

Mental 

Hospitals. 

0-  5 
5-16 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

16-21 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

21^0 

11 

6 

5 

11 

— 

4 

6 

40-50 

7 

5 

2 

6 

1 

- 

3 

3 

50-65 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

65-70 

5 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

70- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Total 

30 

18 

12 

29 

1 

- 

10 

17 

B.  Education  and  Employability.  C.  Other  Defects. 


Age 

group. 

At 

School. 

Em- 

ployed. 

Uneducable 
or  Unem- 
ployable. 

Total. 

Physical 

Defects. 

(a) 

Mental 

Defects. 

(b) 

Combina- 
tion of  (a) 
and  (b). 

0-  5 
5-16 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

16-21 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

21^0 

1 

10 

11 

_ 

6 

40-50 

- 

2 

5 

7 

— 

2 

1 

50-65 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

65-70 

5 

5 

_ 

3 

70- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

“ 

2 

- 

Total 

2 

3 

25 

30 

- 

15 

2 

102 


D.  Residence 


Age 

group. 

Alone  or 
in 

Ixxlgings. 

Relations 

or 

Friends. 

Residen* 

tial 

Schools. 

Institutions 

Homes.  F.L.I’s.  1 

Mental 

Hos- 

pitals. 

Total. 

0-  5 

— 

— 

_ 

_ ; 

_ 

_ 

5-16 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

16-21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

21^0 

— 

5 

— 

... 

6 

11 

40-50 

1 

3 

- 

— 

- 

3 

7 

50-65 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

65-70 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

5 

70- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Total 

• 

2 

8 

2 

1 

- 

17 

30 

103 
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